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Going to 

Colorado? 
Beware of 
the water 





By RON WOLF 


HAT DO the good folks in 

WW Eiras really think of the 

horde of loud-mouth Texans 

who invade their ski areas every 

winter? You know the ones: the 

clumsy know-it-alls in the $800 

designer ski outfits who fall in front 
of you getting off the chair lift. 

Bravado aside, Texans love to 
read about themselves almost as 
much as they like to talk about 
themselves, and the Dallas Morning 
News intended to give the 
hometown subscribers something 
to talk about. Last month, reporter 
Lloyd Grove was assigned to find 
out exactly what the hapless 
Colorado victims thought of the 
southern visitors who annually 
engulfed their state. 

After a couple of weeks of infor- 
mal long-distance research, Grove 
had collected a promising sample of 
scatological humor and_ horror 
stories about the obnoxious Texans 
and their offensive ways. His paper 
then agreed to send him on a 
reconnaissance mission to the front 
lines. Disguised as a member of a 
contingent from the Dallas Ski 
Club, Grove was to undertake a 
week of skiing in Aspen—all in the 
line of duty, of course. 

Several days before their 
scheduled departure, about a hun- 
dred Dallas skiers met for a pre- 
excursion briefing. One item on the 
agenda was a presentation by Dr. 
Sandra Lapham, an epidemiologist 
from the Colorado Department of 
Health. Since last summer the 
medical researcher has been study- 
ing the occurrence and transmission 
of a troublesome disease associated 
with Colorado’s mountain com- 
munities. Lapham wanted to per- 
suade the Texans to serve as guinea 
pigs in one of her experiments. 
Some people might say she went to 
the right place. 

The disease. giardiasis, is more 
commonly known as the Aspen 
Two-Step, the Telluride Trots and 
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the Silverton Shuffle, or by a host of 
other colorful local descriptions. At 
least one outbreak of giardiasis has 
occurred or has been suspected in 
the mountains of the state each year 
for the past several seasons, accor- 
ding to the Health Department. 
Symptoms include general in- 
testinal distress: diarrhea, cramps, 
excess gas, loss of appetite and 
perhaps a low fever. The disease, 
which can last from several days to 
several months without treatment, 
won't kill you, but you may wish you 
were dead. 

The condition is thought to be 
caused primarily by the ingestion of 
the giardia cyst, a microscopic 
organism which may be spread 
when sewage or contaminated 
runoff finds its way into municipal 
water supplies. The antiquated 
water systems and primative treat- 
ment plants in mountain towns 
facilitate transmission of giardia 
cysts. Prevention of the disease is 
complicated by the organism’s high 
resistance to conventional chemical 
purification techniques. 

Giardiasis is probably a more 
common problem in Colorado than 
in any other state because so many 
communities here take their 
domestic water from easily con- 
taminated surface sources. Even so, 


Dr. Lapham contends that the 
occurrence of Chief Ouray’s 
Revenge may be greatly ex- 


aggerated. Other minor medical 
disorders can produce similar symp- 
toms. She suspects that the state 
may suffer more from rumors of the 
disease than from actual outbreaks, 
and that warnings not to drink the 
water here actually may be a bum 
rap. 
In Dallas, Dr. Lapham reassured 
the surprised skiers that there is not 
really that much of a problem in 
Aspen, and asked their cooperation 
in her study. She wanted Lloyd 
Grove and the rest of the Texans to 
contribute what the medical profes- 
sion delicately refers to as “stool 
specimens” before and after their 
trip to Colorado. Her proposal and 
the intimate medical questionnaire 
which followed evoked images of an 
ordeal in an underdeveloped banana 
republic rather than a vacation at a 
posh ski resort. What a great way to 
begin a Colorado ski trip, thought 
reporter Grove as he realized that 
the incident was fertile ground for 
humor. 

(“Coloradans have been taking 
crap from Texans long enough,” 
observed one local wit when he 
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Colorado has been taking crap 


heard of the study. “From now on, 
we're not going to accept any more 


unless it’s submitted in plastic 
specimen bags and accompanied by 
the appropriate forms.”) 

Grove followed his -.r-ewsman’s 
instincts and, before embarking on 
his mission last week, called 
Colorado Ski Country USA to ask 
whether the drinking water here 
was really that bad. Garrett 
Mitchell, president of the ski in- 
dustry trade association, was caught 
unaware by the inquiry. Neither he 
nor the ski area operators who 
constitute his membership knew of 
Lapham’s study. 

Some industry people were amus- 
ed by the irony (“like asking Eskimos 
for snowballs,” said one), but most 
were not. They immediately en- 
visioned the well-heeled Texas 
skiers—the cream of the Colorado 
tourist industry—taking their bags 
of money to Utah, California or 
anywhere remotely civilized. After 
all, look what happened to tourism 
in Cambodia after rumors of a 
famine got around. 


from Texans so long we've set up 


an official procedure. 


Even worse, the ski area operators 
realized that the big spenders were 
being scared off by an agency of 
their own state government. 

Mitchell immediately called Dr. 
Frank Traylor, executive director of 
the Health Department, for an 
explanation, but was only partially 


. reassured. The ski executive was 


quickly convinced of the scientific 
value of the project, but had reser- 
vations about the procedures. 
Because giardiasis is a relatively 
uncommon disease, a large sample 
would be necessary, maybe several 
hundred volunteers. The extent of 
cooperation would be difficult to 
predict: perhaps many more people 
would have to be contacted before 
an adequate number of participants 
could be found. (In Dallas, about 45 
skiers accepted specimen bags, but 
not all are likely to follow through.) 

After learning the details of the 
study, Mitchell was concerned over 
“the manner in which the public is 
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Clean-up of the workplace 
jeopardized by cost analysis 


By THOMAS BROM 


G G EATH is an integral part of 
the modern industrial 
process,” Anthony Maz- 


zocchi of the Denver-based Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers told 
500 participants at a recent Work 
and Health conference in San Fran- 
cisco. “Cancer is one of the few 
‘growth industries’ left in America.” 

Mazzocchi’s union faces the full 
range of some 34,000 chemicals in 
the workplace known to have toxic 
effects, including 2000 suspected 
cancer-causing agents. Some form 
of the disease will affect one in every 
four living Americans; it will kill one 





in five. And the government es- 
timates that from 21 to 38 percent of 
all cancer cases are job related. 

What angers Mazzocchi now is a 
trend in U.S. industry, buttressed by 
recent court decisions and Con- 
gressional action, to apply cost- 
benefit analysis to issues of health 
and safety in the workplace. The 
Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion and Dow Chemical Company 
have also claimed that requiring 
chemicals to be tested prior to their 
introduction into commercial use 
acts as an obstacle to industrial 
innovation. 
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Clean-up jeopardized 


by cost analysis 


Cont. from p. 1 


After years of denying that many common 
chemicals and particulates contribute to cancer 
deaths, the oil, rubber and petrochemical in- 
dustries in particular are saying that job deaths 
must be balanced against the cost of preventing 
them. And with the faltering U.S. economy 
heading for recession, that argument could be 
very persuasive. 

The application of cost-benefit analysis to 
workplace safety is showing up in organized 
resistance to the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration and in several court cases appeal- 
ing chemical safety standards. Also, a new bill 
proposed by Sen. Richard Schweiker (R-Penn.) to 
cut the cost of regulation would exempt 94 
percent of the nation’s 60 million workplaces from 
OSHA safety inspections. 

OSHA, which Schweiker calls “probably the 
most despised federal agency in existence,” could 
become the first casualty of this new industrial 
strategy. 

Under the Occupational Safety and Health Act 


of 1970, employers have a “general duty” to_ 


provide a workplace free of hazards;-and’must 
“comply with specific standards issued by the 
agency. But with a few existing guidelines, the 
agency adopted some 4000 standards proposed by 
corporate trade associations. And OSHA only has 
enough funding to inspect about two percent of 
the nation’s workplaces each year. 

After three years of study, OSHA announced a 
new cancer policy in January, designed to 
streamline the process of identifying dangerous 
substances in the workplace. The new rules would 
permit the agency to bring about 10 carcinogens 
under regulation annually. The policy was 
immediately challenged, however, by the Society 
of the Plastics Industry and the American 
Industrial Health Council, which boldly an- 
nounced plans to sue OSHA at the agency’s own 
press conference. 

Mark de Bernardo, an attorney for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, said the impact of the 
cancer policy would be “devastating” on industry, 
involving capital and operating costs of tens of 
billions of dollars. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry is already 
challenging OSHA’s regulation of benzene, a 
proven carcinogen used in the manufacture of 
solvents, pesticides and detergents. In late 1978, a 
federal appeals court in New Orleans ruled in 
favor of the industry, stating that OSHA cannot 
legally regulate health hazards without first using 
a cost-benefit analysis of the proposed standards. 

The decision immediately affected 30,000 
workers currently exposed to what OSHA 
considers unacceptable levels of benzene. But if 
the Supreme Court upholds the opinion later this 
year, cost-benefit analysis could be applied to 
many other federal regulations as well. 


Y E- am 


The proposed Schweiker bill comes on the heels 
of a court decision barring OSHA inspectors from 
entering a workplace without a warrant, and an 
earlier Schweiker amendment to the original 
OSHA act exempting most businesses with 10 or 
fewer workers from safety inspections. 

The new bill would drastically reduce OSHA’s 


ai A 


achority to make inspections, to assess penalties 


and to respond to employee complaints. Dr. Eula 
Bingham, head of OSHA, said if the bill passes, 
“OSHA’s presence would generally be permitted 
only after injury or death had occurred.” 

Ironically, the Schweiker bill is co-sponsored by 
liberal Senators Frank Church (D-Idaho), Alan 
Cranston (D-Calif.) and Labor Committee chair- 
man Harrison Williams (D-N.J.), who co-authored 
the original OSHA Act in 1970. Sen. Church 
claimed the existing act’s “fatal flaw is that it goes 
too far.” The others say they favor the Schweiker 
bill because it will forestall something worse. All 
four Senators face an uphill fight for re-election in 
1980. 

But support for the Schweiker bill has much less 
to do with partisan politics than with declining 
rates of productivity growth, cries from industry 
of a capital shortage, impatience among small 
businesses with “over-regulation” and a growing 
trend within the health industry to blame cancers 
on the life style of the workers. 

“The switch to life-style analysis essentially 
blames the victim for his own cancer,” said 
Anthony Robbins, director of the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, the 
research arm of OSHA. “The most dangerous 
aspect of this view is that it rejects the social 
solution for cancer in favor of individual risk and 
responsibility.” 

Mazzocchi of the OCAW thinks the fight 
against the life-style analysis of cancer will be a 
long and difficult one. “Of course workers will 
choose to escape,” he said. “The worse the job, the 
more smoking and drinking you will find. If you 
work in an alienated workplace, you'll never quit 
smoking.” 

Mazzocchi and the cancer specialists agreed, 






Tony Mazzocchi: “Cancer is one of the few growth 
industries left in America.” 


however, that the most dangerous trend was the 
introduction of cost-benefit standards to assess 
cancer-related deaths in industry. 

“After all the attacks on cancer research, after 
all the attempts to refute or discredit data, the 
bottom line is the acceptance of cancer risk as a 
cost of production,” observed Dr. Samuel Epstein, 
a cancer specialist and founder of the Society for 
Occupational & Environmental Health. “Even if 
you finally get companies to agree they are slowly 
killing their workers, the deaths are being 
transformed into an unfortunate business ex- 
pense.” 


Organized labor is predictably angry over the 
attacks on OSHA, especially when so many of the 
co-sponsors of the Schweiker bill were helped into 
office by the AFL-CIO. Already Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson (D-Wisc.), an early supporter, has been 
persuaded to drop his name from the list of co- 
sponsors, and the United Steel Workers Union is 
mobilizing a nationwide campaign to defeat the 
bill. 

But Mazzocchi is doubtful that lobbying action 
in Washington will ultimately save OSHA or 
bring his members closer to safe working 
conditions. “One letter from Exxon is worth 
10,000 from American workers,” he said. “We 
need OSHA, but the fight for control of the 
workplace by the workers is the only meaningful 
fight. Until labor controls the company doctor, the 
company hygienist and the work process itself, we 
will pay for our jobs with our lives.” 
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and save. 


If you’re moving within the same telephone : 





exchange or local area, you can reduce installation 


costs by taking all your desk-type telephones w 
you when you go. It’s a simple matter of unplug 
ging them, or cutting the cord. Since we won't 
have to go out to get these phones, we pass a 


$5 savings on to you. 


And there’s still another good way to 
hold down costs if your home has f 
modular telephone jacks—just pick up / 
the phones you need at one of our Z 
PhoneCenter Stores. Then youll Z 
save $4 on the installation of your / 
first phone and $1 on each addi- / 


tional phone you take home 
and plug in. It’s well worth 
looking into. 
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237 a Larimer Square celebrates the spirit of the Mardi Gras. 
Each of the eight restaurants will offer a Creole 


1400 Block of Larimer 


Shops: 11am-9pm 
Sunday: noon-6pm 
Restaurants: 8am-2am 
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specialty with 10% of the 
proceeds donated to the 


35 Shops @ 8 Restaurants 
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Denver Symphony. Dancing, 
jazz bands, buffets, brunches 
and even a Creole cooking 
class are highlights of this 
spectacular two-week 
celebration. 

Enjoy oysters-on-the-half- 

`à shell, shrimp, crab, sazeracs 
2) and other Creole delights. 
For more information, 

please call 534-2367. 

















TRUNK SHOW 
& OPEN HOUSE 
11 am-9 pm, Feb. 29 and March 1 


Featuring: Hand-painted needlepoint canvases 
from Lee’s Art Studio & Alice Peterson/Dielco 


1430 Larimer St. 534-8495 
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Newlywed 
Bundy reaches 
the end 

of the line 


By GEORGE THURSTON 








ORLANDO, Fla. 

HE BRIDE wore black. 

í Although no one was on hand to 
intone “I now pronounce you 
man and wife,” Ted Bundy and 
Carole Boone got married right 
there in open court with the jury for 
witnesses and court bailiffs for 


ushers, till death do them part. 
Less than an hour later, the jury 
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came back with a recommendation 
of death in the electric chair for 
Bundy. The jurors already had 
found him guilty of kidnapping and 
murdering Kimberly Diane Leach, a 
12-year-old 7th-grade_ schoolgirl 
from Lake City, Fla. 

Bundy’s wedding came exactly 
two years to the day after the girl’s 
death in 1978. Prosecutor Jerry Blair 
called the coincidence “almost 
providential.” 

Bundy and Boone had obtained 
their marriage license four days 
earlier. They had taken their blood 
tests. The three-day waiting period 
had passed. The defense side of the 
penalty phase of the murder trial 
was winding down. Carole Boone, 
Bundy’s long-time girlfriend and 
recent fiance, was in the witness 
chair, the only defense witness to be 
called. 

Bundy himself was asking the 
questions. Boone had described 
their relationship as one of “deep 
caring and friendship.” 

Bundy said, “Let me make this 
very clear. Will you marry me?” 
Boone replied, “Yes, I will.” 

Bundy responded, “And I do 
hereby marry you.” 

Unknown to anyone but Boone 
and Bundy, a notary sat in the back 
row taking it all in. The notary, 
Claire Jessup of Orlando stamped 
their marriage license right there. 
She said, “If they’re in love, they 
have a right to get married.” 

Earlier, Orange County 
authorities denied the former law 
student and the Seattle divorcee the 
opportunity to be married at the jail. 

Several Orange County lawyers 
contacted privately by reporters said 
Bundy and Boone apparently had 
met all the legal requirements. Judge 
Wallace M. Jopling said the state 
probably did not have the power to 
dissolve the marriage. 

Cynics pointed out two caveats: 

eTheir marriage makes Boone 


Beware of 
the water 
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approached.” Even though the par- 
ticipants are Texans, “they’re not 
white rats,” he said. 

Last week, Dr. Lapham explained 
that her research involved more 
than Texans going to Aspen. Other 
towns being studied are Snowmass, 
Vail, Steamboat Springs and Estes 
Park. Samples also are being 
solicited from a ski club in Kansas 
City and from tourists attending 
several medical conventions in the 
resort communities. 

Tourists from out of state are 
desirable subjects for study, Lapham 
said. The parasitic giardia cyst 
normally is found in the intestines 
of a small percentage of the popula- 
tion and the _ before-and-after 
samples would allow researchers to 
determine whether the organism 
was picked up as a result of a visit to 
a tourist area. 


By approaching the visiting 
clinicians, doctors who are 
presumably familiar with such 


studies, Lapham is hoping for a 
higher response rate and fewer 
hasty comparisons to Juarez or 
Nogales. 

The ski industry should be pleas- 
ed with her work, she said. “It’s in 
their self-interest to find out if 
there’s a problem, and if there is, to 
fix it,” she reasoned. 

Lapham expressed her gratitude 
to the Texans for their generosity. 
But then, did you ever meet a Texan 
who refused an opportunity to 
distribute some of that state’s most 
abundant product? 


eligible to receive welfare payments 
from the state of Florida. 

eUntil the marriage is consum- 
mated, it may be annulled at any 
time on the petition of either party. 
Given the regulations on death row 
at the Florida State Prison at Starke, 
consummation is not likely in the 
foreseeable future. 

Prosecutor Jerry Blair, before the 
jury retired for 38 minutes to bring 
back a recommendation of death in 
the electric chair, commented on the 
wedding in court as “a Barnum & 
Bailey three-ring circus, ... this 
little Valentine’s Day saga. . . .” and, 
later, as a “charade.” 

In a 43-minute oration to the jury, 
Bundy himself protested that the 
ceremony “was not a charade.” He 
told the people who were about to 
consider his sentence that he wished 
“we could have done it some other 
way, but officials said they felt we 
shouldn’t be married, and I-felt we 
should. It was our only chance to be 
in a room together where the words 
could be spoken.” 

Later, the jurors indicated that 
they weren't impressed. The 
foreman, Patrick E. Wolski, said, 
“We all thought it was. . . strange.” 
In arriving at the recommendation 
that Bundy be executed, he said, 
“the theatrics of the marriage . . 
they meant nothing.” 

Another juror, Floyd Armel, 
expressed a similar view. “Bundy’s 
marriage vows—that didn’t swing 
me anyway,” he said. “I had to weigh 
all the evidence that I heard for 
three weeks, and I did.” Armel said 
the trial and his responsibilities as a 
juror were “no easy thing to deal 
with. It was just a horrible job that 
had to be done... .” 

The jury cast only four ballots 
before reaching the unanimous 
verdicts of guilty of murder and 
guilty of kidnapping. Wolski said it 
was the sheer weight of the 
evidence which “finally convinced 
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all of us that it must have been him. 
It took away reasonable doubt.” 

Neither Bundy’s parents, nor 
those of the Leach girl, were present 
in the courtroom during the final 
phases of the trial. Bundy called his 
mother in Tacoma, Wash., himself 
to give her the news that he had 
been found guilty of murder in 
Florida for the third time. Assistant 
prosecutor Bob Dekle delivered the 
news to the Leach family by 
telephone. Dekle refused to disclose 
the nature of his conversation with 
the family. 

As the jury came back with its 
recommendation of death—one 
which Bundy obviously 
anticipated—he refused to stand to 
hear the verdict read, despite his 
lawyer tugging on his coat. He faced 
the jury for a few moments as it was 
polled, then turned his chair and 
faced the wall. 


As the jury was dismissed and 
began marching out of the cour- 
troom for the last time, Bundy rose 
and said loudly, “The defendant 
wants to tell the jury that they were 
wrong.” 


In his rambling, discursive speech 
to the jury, Bundy lost his com- 
posure several times, pausing to 
wipe away the tears. He told Jopling, 
“I am not pleading for my life. My 
life is my own. It can be taken from 
me, just as Kimberly Diane Leach’s 
was taken from her.” 

Then Bundy said, “If I’m killed for 
the murder of Kimberly Leach, and 
you are wrong, there’s no way to 
correct the mistake.” 

Prosecutor Jerry Blair earlier had 
told the jury, “There can be only one 
proper verdict: This crime was so 
shocking, so senseless, so brutal that 
there can be only one just, true and 
proper verdict and that is, that this 
defendant pay for this deed with his 
life.” 

The jury agreed. 
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THE MEDIA 
The selling of 
Speer Boulevard 


By RON WOLF 


E AS Straight Creek Journal went to 














press last week, the publisher of The Denver 

Post was accelerating his campaign for the 
relocation of Speer Boulevard. [See SCJ, Feb. 7, 
“When a paper reports on itself.”] On Monday, 
Feb. 4, the Post published its first editorial on the 
four-month-old controversy. 

In an interview last month with student 
journalist Sal Ruibal, Seawell insisted, “We are not 
at all trying to propagandize.” He later told Post 
staff writer Bob Threlkeld that he never has used 
the pages of the paper to push a project he favors 
and that he did not intend to do so with the Speer 
Boulevard proposal. But there was one qualifica- 
tion to Seawell’s statement: “There may be a time 
when the Post may want to comment editorially,” 
he told his reporter. 

Less than a week after Threlkeld’s story 
appeared, the time for such comment arrived. 

The editorial, titled simply “Speer Boulevard 
plans,” was less than an outright endorsement for 
the proposal that Seawell had been pushing 
behind the scenes: realignment of all traffic to the 
west bank of Cherry Creek adjacent to the 
23,000-student Auraria campus. Instead, the 
piece was a somewhat inaccurate rehash of the 
history of planning efforts for the disputed area. 

For example, the .Post contended that com- 
promise plans pounded out in September 1978 to 
leave Speer Boulevard on the present alignment 
“have been discarded.” That will come as news to 
the board of the Auraria Higher Education 
Center, which requested $153,000 from the state 
legislature to live up to their end of the bargain 
and to the lawmakers who approved the money. 

Without elaboration, the Post declared that 











WASHINGTON REPORT 


The Pueblo kid 
defends the West 


By HELENE C. MONBERG 


Special to Straight Creek Journal 


WASHINGTON 

WENTY YEARS AGO Ray Kogovsek was 

just another Slovenian kid playing ball on the 

sandlots in Pueblo. Two years ago he was 

senate minority leader in the Colorado legislature 

while scratching out a living as a paralegal aide in 
Tom Farley’s law firm in Pueblo. 

Today Ray Kogovsek is a freshman Member of 
Congress—one of the few members of Slovenian 
descent—with a voice in the top Democratic 
leadership in thé U.S. House of Representatives. 


And, at 38, Rep. Ray Kogovsek is loving every 
minute of his new job, in sharp contrast to his 
predecessor, former Rep. Frank E. Evans. The 
Pueblo Democrat has just been elected a regional 
whip in the House—one of 22 such regional whips 
covering 19 zones. He will hold the job for one 
year and maybe longer if he’s re-elected and if he 
wants the job. In this position, Kogovsek is 
responsible for lining up votes among members of 
Congress from Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Montana, Nevada, South Dakota and 
Nebraska. 


The post gives him an opportunity to meet with 
the House leadership every Thursday morning 
and to express his views directly to the 
Democratic leadership—House Speaker Thomas 
P. (Tip) O’Neill Jr. (D-Mass.), House Democratic 
Leader James C. Wright Jr. (D-Tex.), and House 
Democratic Whip John Brademas (D-Ind.), the 
other 11 at-large whips, and the 22 regional 
whips, which. include a number of House 
heavyweights. 

And speaking up on behalf of the West is exactly 
what Kogovsek plans to do. “I plan to bring up 


“plans for developing Cherry Creek and Speer 
Boulevard are critical to the environment: of the 
downtown area.” Actually, what is at stake is 
landscaping for the west side of the Denver 
Center of the Performing Arts, an organization 
which Seawell heads. 

__ The editorial concluded with the observation 
that “new doubts obviously have arisen” and that 
those doubts should be resolved through a re- 
examination of plans for the area. 

Oh, the shenanigans which can be concealed 
behind the clever use of the passive voice, a 
technique familiar to any editorial writer. When 
the passive is employed, events just seem to have 
happened mysteriously; they no longer are caused: 
“plans . . . have been discarded”; “new doubts... 
have arisen.” 

The active voice would be so much more 
descriptive, but it would force the editorial writer 
to deal with uncomfortable relationships between 
cause and effect. How much more precise it would 
be to say, “Donald Seawell has discarded plans for 
the area” or “Donald Seawell raised new doubts.” 

It is no accident that the editorial in the Post 
sidestepped the issue of the paper’s own involve- 
ment in the Speer Boulevard matter through the 
activities of the publisher. In the backroom 
maneuvering over the realignment plan, Seawell 
stated several times that the full resources of the 
Post would be thrown behind the proposal. We 
have just seen the opening shot in the propaganda 
campaign. 

Se 

The Colorado Editor is the monthly newsletter of 
the Colorado Press Association, the trade group 
which represents most of the newspaper 
publishers in the state. It is edited by Sam 
Archibald, an associate professor of journalism at 
the University of Colorado in Boulder. 

Impressed? 

Don’t be. 

An unidentified contributor to the Colorado Editor 
wrote the following sentence about the Press 
Association’s annual convention to be in Denver 
next week: 

“A Thursday afternoon session is being con- 
sidered to discuss whether the future lies ahead.” 

Maybe the session should be chaired by the 
editorial writer from The Denver Post. 


Western issues at the leadership meetings,” he 
declared. “If the House leadership wants the 
Westerners’ support on such matters as the 
President’s energy committee, then it should 
consider the need for Western water projects to 
develop the energy resources in the West,” 
Kogovsek stated in a recent interview. 


Kogovsek said he had an opportunity on Feb. 7 
to protest a tentative House leadership scheduling 
decision which would have the House in session 
from Tuesday thru Friday. Kogovsek said he had 
told O'Neill & Co. it was tough “on members from 
Colorado, California, Montana and Washington” 
to have to be on that schedule. If the House is 
going to be in session four days a week, it would be 
better to make it Monday thru Thursday, 
Kogovsek stated. “I told them it takes us about a 
day to get home and into our districts, not just a 
few hours like the members from the East Coast. 
We have more time to spend with our con- 
stituents if we can schedule the end of the week 
and the weekend at home,” Kogovsek stated. 


Kogovsek promised the people in his Southern 
Colorado district when he ran for the House seat 
that Evans vacated last year he would visit them 
often. He goes home almost every weekend, but is 
having trouble trying to be two places at the same 
time. Because Kogovsek won by less than 500 
votes, he is trying to be in Washington for votes 
during the week. He claims a voting record of 95 
percent for 1979, and he hopes to boost it even 
higher this year. Usually House votes are 
scheduled only from Tuesday thru Thursday to 
accommodate “the Tuesday-Thursday Club” in 
the House—the House members from the 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic areas of the 
country, primarily from the large urban areas 
such as New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
who spend only three days a week in Washington 
and the rest of the time at home. 

Being a regional whip is regarded as “a pain in 
the neck,” Kogovsek conceded, by many members 
and their staffs because they have to poll fellow 
members of Congress from their own areas on 
issues on which the leadership wants unity. There 
has been precious little unity along partisan lines 
in the House in recent years. So a whip has tobea 
persuader as well as a _ head-counter. But 
Kogovsek said he welcomed the challenge. His 
staff isn’t as enthusiastic about his whip job, he 
observed. 





NOTES 








Hard to swallow 


The Washington Star reports that a 
Midwestern Congressman recently spent the 
night in the nation’s capital with a woman other 
than his wife. That is certainly not news in itself. 
But the unidentified Representative is said to have 
awakened in the middle of the night, gulped down 
a glass of water next to the bed and gone back to 
sleep again. 

The Star said that on the following morning, 
the woman awoke to find that the Congressman 
had already departed for his office. She also 
reportedly found that he had ingested her contact 
lenses, which were in that glass of water. 


They all should apologize 


If you think the world is in a sorry state these 
days, this may be just the political party for you. 
Students at the University of California at 
Berkeley have organized the “Apology Party” to 
vie for 17 student senate seats. 

Apology Party members say their political 
platform is to be sorry no matter what the 
outcome of the elections. Says Apology Party 
member Steven Mazur, for example, “I’m really 
sorry. I’m sorry about death and unhappiness and 
Fresno and hypocrisy and DC-10s and the 
Olympics and refrigeration and any disease—and 
also Jerry Lewis. I don’t want to leave him out.” 


Why don’t they just retire? 


A Minnesota state senator is pushing a proposal 
that calls for the appointment of a psychiatrist 
who would be on hand tocounsel state lawmakers 
and members of their staffs. Under the plan, the 
state would pay a licensed psychiatrist to be 
available for eight hours each week whenever the 
Minnesota Legislature is in session. 

Majority leader Nicholas Coleman says he 
supports the concept of a statehouse shrink 
because he believes that members of the senate 
and their staffs are often under tremendous 
pressure on the job. Coleman said that the 
pressure grows so intense that “we’ve had two 
people die of heart attacks in the last year. I 
thought I was having one myself one day,” he 


added. 


Why runners may need facelifts 


Dr. Robert Franklyn, a Hollywood plastic 
surgeon, claims that, far from enhancing a 
youthful appearance, jogging can make you look 
older. Franklyn says that for every four years a 
person jogs, one extra year may be added to his or 
her face. The reason, the doctor says, is that when 
you jog, the impact of hitting the ground jars and 
loosens all the soft tissues of the body. 

Franklyn says that every time you run, your 
feet hit the ground more than 1200 times with a 
force that is about triple your body weight. Says 
Franklyn, “If you watch someone’s face as they 
jog, their cheeks bang back and forthin a whiplash 
effect. You are belting the hell of your body.” 


She’s over the hill 


The man who created “Gidget,” the sweet 
young woman featured in many teen-age films of 
the 1960s, has threatened legal action against a 
Los Angeles punk band whose new record 
satirizes his creation. 

Frederick Kohner claims that a single by the 
group Suburban Lawns is an infringement on his 
copyright of the Gidget character. Kohner also 
alleges that the words of the song in question are 
highly damaging to Gidget’s innocent image, 
which he says was carefully fostered by such 
movies as Gidget, Gidget Plays Doctor and Gidget Goes 
Hawaiian. 

The name of the tune in question is “Gidget 
Goes to Hell.” 


What’s in a name? 


Hain Pure Foods of Los Angeles recently 
decided to produce catsup without sugar as a 
result of bad publicity about refined sugar. 
Instead, the company substituted honey in its 
catsup recipe, which also includes tomato sauce, 
cider vinegar, sea salt and spices. 

When the firm applied to the Food and Drug 
Administration for approval to call its product 
“natural catsup,” the agency informed Hain that 
catsup isn’t catsup unless it contains sugar. So, by 
law, the company now has to label its product 
“Hain Natural Imitation Catsup,” as opposed to 
the unnatural genuine kind. 
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Need for specialized skills worsens 
racial imbalance in the armed forces 





By JOSEPH KELLEY 


U NCLE SAM does want you—if you’re white, 





bright and ready to fight. And that may be 

why he’s thinking about putting the draft 
back to work: The U.S. Army is short on white 
men with managerial or technical skills. 

With the modern Army’s need for specialized 
skills increasing annually, defense officials are 
worried about plummeting enlistment standards, 
a rash of applications for early discharge and a 
serious decline in the number of well-educated 
white soldiers. The recent enthusiasm for renew- 
ing the draft may have less to do with events in 
Iran and Afghanistan than it does with a desire to 
expand the pool of white enlisted men who arrive 
with professional or technical skills. 

The personnel structure of the military today 
bears a close resemblance to the civilian sector in 
its reliance on aclass of professional managers. As 
a 1979 study by the Brookings Institute clearly 
demonstrated, the army now relies less on the 
combat-ready soldier and more on technicians and 
specialists skilled in handling new management 
systems and technology. “We cannot get enough 


of the right kind of people with the necessary 
skills and abilities to fit the needs,” Sen. John 
Stennis (D-Miss.) has said of the present 
volunteer army. 


Given the educational and economic realities of 
American society, solving that problem through 
the draft can only mean pumping more white 
inductees, especially those with some college 
training, into what is already a two-tiered 
structure. While officers, midlevel managers and 
technicians are overwhelmingly white, infan- 
trymen and ditch diggers—plain soldiers—tend to 


be black. 


The new Selective Service could be just that: a 
way to select soldiers which guarantees a supply 
of men for the managerial class that runs today’s 
army, and which insures a more comfortable 
racial balance. Since the old draft ended in 1972, 
the total number of blacks in the army has 
increased by 103,000 while the number of whites 
has dropped by approximately 400,000. As a 
result, black enlistees now account for 30 percent 
of the army, lumped at the bottom of the military 
hierarchy. Black men make up only 6.1 percent of 
the officer corps. 


The imbalance shows no signs of reversing; in 
fact, it is almost certain to grow in the coming 
years. The low birth rate of the mid-’60s will leave 
recruiters with only 1.8 million eligible young 
men by 1985, down from 2.1 million today. From 
that number, 400,000 new soldiers must be drawn 
in order to maintain the troop level at its present 
level. But recruiters must compete with equally 
aggressive college admissions officers, the civilian 
job market and other government programs for 
the best-educated candidates. 

As a result, the armed services five years from 
now is likely to be even less representative of the 
general population in race and economic status. 
Congressman Robin L. Beard (R-Tenn.) recently 
predicted that almost half of the junior enlisted 
ranks in the army would soon be black, as well as 
65 percent of the noncommissioned officers. “I 
think you’re going to have problems,” he warned. 

The problems anticipated by Beard and other 
critics of the present volunteer system range from 
racial tension to the possibility of large-scale 
disobedience of orders in the event of an African 
war. There is no real precedent for such resistance 
on racial or political grounds, but the possibility 
has received greater public attention lately as 
turmoil in the Middle East and Africa arouses 
conflicting feelings among American blacks. 

In public, the Department of Defense does not 
acknowledge that a growing black presence in the 
military is an issue at all. “We look for people to 
perform specific functions,” said an army 
spokesman. “We don’t feel race enters in.” 








How the Denver activists prepare to fight the draft 


ORE THAN 60 persons concerned abou: 
M the resumption of registration for possible 
military conscription met last Wednesday 
at the First Unitarian Church in Denver. The 
session convened by the local office of the 
American Friends Service Committee attracted a 


wide range of pacifists, conscientious objectors, 





antinuclear activists, leftist political organizers 
and other assorted veterans of the antiwar 
movement. 

The following is some of the discussion which 
took place: 

“We have to get some networking going. ... 

“The committee is in a posture where it’s real 
important to do outreach... .” 

“Can someone offer a notebook we can pass 
around? Put your name and address and whether 
you can volunteer space and time... .” 

“Right now the most important thing to do is 
identify individuals and groups... .” 

“It’s very difficult to talk about training draft 
counselors until there’s legislation. We're in a 
state of flux right now. I don’t know what to do 
except identify resources in the community.” 

“Tm in a kind of doomsday outlook. I would like 
to have a good outlook on something for a 
change... .” 

“There are oppressed people in the United 
States... .” 

“One of the things I'd like to explore or see is 
alternatives. .. .” 

“Do you have a list of publications where 
articles can be sent—where letters can be 
written. .. .” 

“What tangible things can we do right now to 
increase our visibility?” 

“We should set up a speakers bureau. I’m 
certainly willing to speak at high schools... .” 

“The job here is to form a committee. . . .” 

“Just imagine, if the Congresspeople thought 
there was going to be a real uproar from one end 
of the nation to the other... .” 

“This is the way it was before Vietnam. It 
happens every 20 years... .” 

“The kids in high school just don’t know what 
it’s like. Wait until some of the dead bodies start 
getting shipped home... .” 

“I guess I’m confused about the problem of 
centralism. I don’t know how much divergence 
there is... .” 

“To say ‘No, I won't fight’ is not enough. Some 
kind of nonviolent resistance is necessary. You 
have to go forward with some kind of alternative 
action... .” 

“You’ve heard of the Carter Doctrine, haven't 
you? It means that the slightest disruption in our 
oil supply leads to war... .” 


47 
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“That’s like an economic dimension. You have 
to bring up all these dimensions. . . .” 

“We have to put the word out: Just resist 
registration.” 

“There’s a lot of draft-age people in this 
community... .” 

“We have to nip this in the bud because once it 
starts, it’s very hard to stop... .” 

“We are all here for one reason: to stop the 
dratt:*. . .” 

“One thing that bothers me is that the time 
frame is so limited... .” 


“A lot of energy can get wasted just setting up 
an organization... .” 

“We can spread ourselves too thin. People have 
to commit themselves to one project or 
another... .” 

“It would be good to get an organization like this 
Coie: a.” 

“May I make a proposal? If everybody in this 
room brought five people to a demonstration, that 
would have some impact... .” 

“Sounds good to me, and I don’t even like 
organizations... .” 

“Can you guys wrap it up in five minutes?” 

“I don’t know about a large rally. I know 
students from Boulder won’t come to 
Denver... .” 

“They'd rather meet than anything... .’ 

“If people would show up at that it would be 
good because the paper will cover it. . . .” 

“We should set up a meeting date... . 

“How does that fit within the time frame?” 

“We've been asked to rejoin the group 
downstairs... .” 

“Let’s go-to My Brother’s Bar... .” 

“Maybe everybody can gather ‘round so we can 
get this thing over with. People have been sitting 
on the floor a long time... .” 7 

“Briefly summarize what you’re trying to do, 
then we'll have announcements... .” 

“We want to send out a letter to high schools 
and begin gathering information... .” 

“We tried to clarify our values. There’s a lot of 
knowledge in groups like this... .” 

“I’m not sure what consensus we came to, but 
everybody was convinced we have to do 
something soon... .” 

“They’re planning a rally already and have more 
than a dozen co-sponsoring organizations. We’d 
like to get some planning going and hook into that 
and then follow it up with the largest rally we can 
possibly manage... .” 

“We don’t know when to meet again—maybe 
when the other groups meet... .” 

“We may have to do some negotiating with the 
Unitarians. There may be a charge... .” 

“Let’s pass the hat now... .” 

“So we're going to have it next Wednesday right 
here?” 

“The cocktail party is next Wednesday... .” 

“How can people get in touch with you?” 


L 


47 


“We have an office on East Colfax... .” 
“I intend to be the next mayor of Denver, and 
I’m starting my word-of-mouth campaign... .” 


“We'll certainly need help answering the phone 
and staffing the office. I hope everyone will sign 
Ta ae 
“If the lines are busy, just come down and help 
us answer questions... .” 

“Thank you for coming... . 

“Somebody left a notebook upstairs. . . .” 

“It all started when Robert Strauss was named 
campaign manager... . 


“It seems like I’ve spent half my life in this 
basement... .” 


a7 
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At a 1974 conference on race relations and equal 


opportunity at the Department of the Army, the 
matter was discussed and then dropped after 
participants concluded it was “desirable” to havea 
“cross section,” but that “there should be little 
concern as to whether the army is mostly one race 
or another.” 

Nevertheless, observers who deal with the 
military on a regular basis say that high-ranking 
officers privately express deep concern over race 
and education levels in the armed forces, and that 
reinstitution of the draft is their way of respon- 
ding to the problem. If a draft lottery were 
implemented without loopholes, the number of 
blacks entering the service would fall to one in 
nine, while the steady decline in white enlistments 
would be reversed. 

“Afghanistan is just asmokescreen for bringing 
back the draft,” says military sociologist Charles 
Moskos of Northwestern University. “They don’t 
want to admit the problems they have been 
having with the volunteer army.” 


Moskos is also concerned about the racial 
proportions in the military, if for different 
reasons. In the past, he points out, the service 
offered poor enlistees an opportunity to compete 
on equal terms against the privileged. But in an 
army composed mainly of the poor and the black, 
this chance is lost. 

Along with sociologist Morris Janowitz of the 
University of Chicago, Moskos has proposed a 
series of changes in the volunteer system which 
would lure whites into the service and keep it 
from becoming a“ racial enclave.” These include a 
program of post-service educational benefits 
modeled on the GI Bill, and a requirement that all 
= inductees have high school diplomas. 

But neither a reinstated draft nor an altered 
volunteer system sits well with those who believe 
such efforts pose hazards for nonwhite 
Americans. “Any attempt to define the bases and 





Army recruiters at one of seven Denver-area offices 
meet with a prospect. Attaining racial balance in the 
military is an increasingly difficult task. 


limits of black participation in the military, even 
under the guise of altruism, should be suspect on 
the reasonable expectation that blacks would 
emerge as losers,” argues John Butler, a 
sociologist at the University of Texas. 

If the experience of Vietnam is any indication, a 
reinstated draft would not make the distribution 
of men within the armed forces more equitable in 
any case. Casualties in Southeast Asia were 
greatest among members of lower-income 
groups, both black and white. And there is simply 
no assuring that the new system would be freer of 
loopholes for the privileged than its predecessor in 
the Vietnam era when most upper-income white 
men avoided military service altogether, or found 
safe posts away from the combat zone. 

It’s fair to say that there are still big problems in 
the volunteer army. The shortage of manpower in 
such midlevel jobs as aviation repair specialist, 
electrician and tank mechanic is acute. But it’s also 
fair to ask just what the army is doing about it. For 
many of the young blacks who now fill the ranks, 
the service was presented as a matchless oppor- 
tunity to acquire specialized training. The con- 
tinuing stratification of the army—blacks at the 
bottom, whites at the top; blacks on the firing line, 
whites manning technical posts—suggests that 
the real problem has to do with unkept promises 
rather than with the dangers of racial imbalance. 
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Students fear that cost of draft 


has increased in past ten years 





By MARTIN BROWN 





1980 version of antidraft 


HE 
| demonstrations on college campuses may be 


motivated in part by a much more powerful 
stimulus than the political antiwar sentiments of 
the Vietnam era. For a college student today, a 
delay of two or more years in completing a college 
education could appear to mean the difference 
between a satisfying professional career and the 
lack of one. The issue is economic self-interest. 

The difference separating the student of today 
from the student of ten years ago lies in the virtual 
revolution which has taken place in the American 
labor market. During most of the years of the 
Vietnam War draft, college students had the 
comfort of knowing that unemployment was at a 
historic low and that the market value of their 
college degrees appeared secure. But in the 
current economic environment, good jobs—those 
that offer upward mobility, good pay and long- 
term security—are becoming scarce, and the 
economic leverage represented by the college 
degree is growing weaker and weaker. 

In short, the student of the 1980s, uncertain of 
where he fits in an insecure economy, is rushing 
toward a door to economic opportunity that is 
closing. The longer it takes him to get there, the 
less chance he will have of getting through. Anda 
two-year stint in the Army must seem to 
represent a very significant hurdle. 

The reality of this closing door is highlighted by 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It reveals 
that while employment of college graduates grew 
by 76 percent between 1968 and 1978, the quality 
of the employment declined. The proportion of 
college graduates employed in desirable 
professional and technical occupations actually 
dropped during the decade because the number of 
qualified candidates grew faster than the number 
of jobs in those occupations. 

As a result of the declining opportunities for 
good jobs, a quarter to one-third of all employed 
college graduates today hold jobs traditionally 
filled by someone with less® schooling. And 
naturally, as the number of college-educated 
candidates moves down the job ladder, a propor- 
tion of high school (or less) educated job-seekers 
are bumped completely off the ladder. 

Obviously, this predicament is of the greatest 
importance to those who aspire to the “elite” 
bracket of the job market: the professional and 
managerial jobs. And just as obviously, it is from 
the “elite” universities that the loudest outcry 
against the draft is coming. 

These students know the harsh economic 
dictum of 1980: Get into the right line as fast as 
you can and stay there, or else you might lose your 
place for good. An involuntary two-year delay 
may mean a lifetime of regret. 

Whether such a perception corresponds to 
reality is another matter; in an anxious world, 
facts are easily exaggerated beyond reality, and it 
is commonly acknowledged that today’s campuses 
are caught in a whirlpool of economic anxiety. 

On the other hand, there is also evidence that 
the draft historically has been beneficial to the less 
advantaged sectors of the labor market, par- 
ticularly to minorities who have been confined to 
the lower rungs of the job ladder by various 
factors. A recent study by sociologist Dudley L. 
Poston Jr. of the University of Texas, reveals that 
black and brown nonveterans of the armed forces 
have fared significantly better in the job market 
than black and brown nonveterans. This 
difference presumably results from the training in 
technical and social skills they received in the 
service which qualified them for skilled jobs in the 
private and public economy. It is difficult to 
predict, however, that this pattern will hold up 
today’s rapidly changing economy in which a “de- 
skilling” of jobs is accompanying increased 
automation and a shrinking manufacturing sec- 
tor. 

The other significant finding in Poston’s study 
is that an Army stint does not benefit Anglo 
veterans in the job market. The data, he writes, 
“suggests that military service is not economically 
beneficial for Anglo men. ... Indeed, our data 
suggest a real cost in being a veteran for Anglos.” 
Poston said in an interview that the same pattern 
holds for all Anglos, with or without college 
educations. 

One of the most obvious measures of that cost, 


o 


one which draft-age students are acutely aware 
of, is the declining access to home nerit The 
American dream of the privately owned home is 
becoming more and more remote with each 
passing year of double-digit inflation. A two-year 
delay in getting onto the property rolls may well 
mean permanent status as renters for many 
young people, as housing prices continue to rise at 
a rate of 20 percent a year. Already, only about 
one-quarter of all families can afford to own a 
home, compared to some two-thirds in the 1950s. 
Two years from now, that quarter may shrink to a 


fifth. 


In the housing situation, particularly, the 


message is clear to today’s students: Get it while 
you can, because tomorrow it may be gone. To 
students who might normally expect to enter the 
home-owner class of society, the prospect of the 
draft confronts them with what appears to be an 
economic roulette game that could leave them in 
the nonownership class. 

While today’s rampant inflation is a key factor 
in the narrowing opportunities for home 
ownership, other economic forces are responsible 
for the decreases in job opportunities for both 
college and noncollege job seekers, and these 
factors are exacerbated by any delays into the job 
market, such as the delay posed by the draft. 
Among them: 

ethe decline of traditional American industries. 
Mechanization, general economic slowdown and 
internationalization of the economy have all 
contributed to a loss of good jobs available to 
noncollege-educated workers in such blue collar 





The student of the 1980s is 
rushing toward a door to economic 


opportunity that is closing. 





industries as steel, coal, auto manufacturing and 


truck driving. 


the financial crisis of the welfare state. The 


public sector, which provided roughly two-thirds 
of all the new “good” jobs during the 1960s and 
1970s, has been hit by the economic slowdown, 
inflation and the tax revolt. A recent study on 
government employment issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics concluded that “state and local 
government employment is not likely to sustain 
the large, rapid increases of recent years into the 
future. ...” 

ethe rise in part-time employment. Both public 
and private employers are resorting to more part- 
time workers to trim costs. Part-timers generally 
receive less pay, little or no fringe benefits and less 
job security than full-time employees. 

ethe “de-skilling” of jobs. Even in the most 
dynamic sectors of the economy, such as com- 
puter programming, the phenomenon of “job 
engineering” is transforming high-skill jobs into a 
series of specialized and separate occupations, 
many of which are tedious and low paying. 

Taken together, these factors have already 
produced a gloomy job outlook for the coming 
generation of job-seekers. To impose the draft 
and the possibility of an unwanted two-year delay 
in entering the already narrow job market is to 
create an understandable panic among the most 
ambitious sector of the youth population, those 
seeking college degrees. 

What distinguishes the draft from other factors 
of economic life, however, is the sense that 
something can be done about it through political 
action. While protest demonstrations, and even 


political elections, are unlikely to have much effect . 


on the rate of inflation or the internationalization 
of the economy, they might be effective in turning 
the tide against re-imposition of the draft. And if 
the President seeks to defuse the issue by allowing 
draft deferments for students, he would only 
ignite an even more explosive controversy around 
race discrimination. 

The draft issue has already infused a new 
student political movement more visible than any 
since the Vietnam War. The possibility that it may 
at least be partially motivated by economic self- 
interest makes it no less potent than the antiwar 
morality of a different generation. 
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Peter Sellers 
discovers 
Washington 


Being There 
Screenplay by Jerzy Kosinski 
Directed by Hal Ashby 





By PETER KLEM 





HE CURRENT CRISES in 
Iran and in Afghanistan cast 
doubt on whether the American 
public is in the mood for a film that 
pokes fun, however gently, at 
American society. This seems to be a 
time of revitalized patriotic spirit, 
and any work of art or entertain- 
ment that presents the American 
system in an unfavorable light is 
likely to suffer for doing so. 

It would be unfortunate if such 
jingoistic fallout should dim the 
chances of box-office success for 
Being There, an utterly charming 
cinematic rendering of Jerzy 
Kosinski’s 1971 novella about a 
middle-aged gardener of amazingly 
limited social exposure who 
becomes the intimate of in- 
dustrialists and _  presidents— 
pompous, self-deluded individuals 
whom he dazzles with his native 
wisdom. 

It is never quite clear from 
Kosinski’s book whether Chance, 
the gardener, is mentally retarded 
or is merely an innocent. He has 
lived his entire life, it seems, in a 
household inhabited only by a rich 
old man (who was presumably much 
younger when he took Chance 
under his roof) and acrotchety black 
housekeeper. Aside from his 
ministrations to the old man’s 
garden, Chance spends his free 
moments watching television, and 
he is a paragon of boob-tube addic- 
tion, flicking randomly from 
channel to channel and absorbing 
the gamut of TV fare, from early- 
morning cartoons to mindless 
giveaway shows to symphony 
broadcasts. 

The film begins by carefully 
laying out Chance’s_ character, 
depicting him waking up to a 
broadcast of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, then flicking 
absent-mindedly toacartoon. Later, 


he is seen moving painstakingly - 


through the greenhouse and the 
garden, pruning here, watering 
there. | 

It is only in his scenes with the 
housekeeper (played acerbically by 
Ruth Attaway) that we realize his 
ineptness with people. When the old 
man dies, the housekeeper bids him 
a brusque goodbye, and it is not until 
the attorney executor visits several 
days later that Chance is persuaded 
that he must move out of the only 
home he has ever known. 

it is at this point that the full 
power of Peter Sellers’ performance 
as Chance begins to be felt. Sellers 
has been trapped in recent years by 
the popularity of the Pink Panther 
series, and our identification of him 
with the role of Inspector Clouseau 
has led most of us to forget the 
brilliant characterizations that 
propelled him to fame in such 
movies as The Mouse That Roared, Dr. 
Strangelove, The Wrong Box and I'm All 
Right, jack. Chance is Sellers’ best 
characterization since the halcyon 





Peter Sellers has returned with another brilliant characterization, Chance the 
Gardener, after years of being trapped as Clouseau in the Pink Panther films. 


‘60s, and when he steps from the old 
man’s house into the Washington, 
D.C., of 1980, his bewilderment, 
mixed with innocent trust (backed 
by the strains of Deodato’s rock 
version of the theme from “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra”), constitute 
some of the best pantomime work in 
pictures in the last 35 years. 


He survives only into the evening, 
when he is struck by a limousine 
owned by Eve Rand (Shirley 
MacLaine), the wife of a wealthy 
industrialist and presidential ad- 
viser. Eve takes Chance home for 
medical attention instead of to a 
hospital. (The Rands keep a doctor 
in attendance to minister to old man 
Rand’s aplastic anemia, a terminal 
illness which has forced Rand to 
turn one wing of his mansion into a 
hospital ward.) 


The Rands take an instant shine 
to Chance, whose honesty and 
openess strike them as a refreshing 
antidote to Washington cant. The 
appeal of the movie, in fact, comes 
from the fact that every 
Washington sophisticate who meets 
Chance, up to and including the 
President, project onto him virtues 
which they not only want him to 
embody, but in which they are 
singularly lacking themselves. 


In Eve’s case, he becomes the 
perfect paramour to compensate her 
for a terminally ill husband. She 
describes him as “intense,” while her 
husband’s doctor (Richard Dysart) 
notes that Chance is gifted with 
“quite a sense of humor.” One 
would think so, for when Chance 
meets President “Bobby” (Jack 
Warden), he flatly informs the Chief 
Executive, “On TV, you look much 
smaller.” 

It is not long before Chance (his 
introduction of himself as “Chance, 


the gardener” has become corrupted 
to “Chauncey Gardiner”) is lionized 
as a savant, and is talked of in high 
places as a potential presidential 
candidate. Poor Chance, meanwhile, 
continues to be mystified by the awe 
he evokes in others when he com- 
pares the state of the union to 
conditions familiar to him for proper 
horticulture. (“As long as the roots 
are not severed, all is well, and all 
will be well, in the garden,” is 
interpreted as support for 
strengthening the nation’s cor- 
porations.) 

Melvyn Douglas creates an im- 
pressive supporting role as old man 
Rand, acquiescing nobly to his 
mortality because of the newfound 
comfort Chance has brought him. 
MacLaine is hampered by a role 
which requires her to be predatory 
(and feminists will note that ail 
women in this film are drawn so), 
but it is always a joy to see her ina 
worthwhile vehicle. 

The film works best when it 
exploits the imprecision of the 
English language. Chance, asked 
several times what he “likes,” 
responds, “I like to watch,” to him an 


. obvious reference to his video 


propensity. The simple statement is 
invariably interpreted as a sexual 
perversion, when in fact, Chance is 
resolutely asexual. 

Because of the elegance of the 
performances, and the continuing 
ingenuity of such linguistic con- 
tretemps, Being There is immensely 
enjoyable for its humor and its 

ignancy. However, after about an 

r and a half, the film succumbs 
to the same flaw that weakened the 
book: The story of Chance is 
basically a one-joke proposition, and 
the joke eventually wears thin. 
Before it does, however, the film is 
glorious going. | 


CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed hy Midley 
Scott, that is so terrifying thal even veteran thea 
tergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie” Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) has 
been ingested, one is left with the sense of 
having been slickly manipulated 

Federal 


American Gigolo: (See review, this issue.) 
Northglenn, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village 


Apocalypse Now: Francis Coppola's oft-delayed 
Vietnam War epic does not disappoint as film ar- 
tistry, and Martin Sheen turns in a well-crafted 
performance, but in mixing elements of Con- 
rad's Heart of Darkness with modern-day sol- 
diership, the film fails to make sense out of the 
war. Coppola’s reputation as a master story- 
teller remains untarnished, though the current 
small-screen showings in Denver diminish his 
grand-scale vision 

Cooper Cameo 


Being There: (See review, this issue.) 
U-Hills 


The Black Hole: A laborious science fiction epic, 
made possible by the Disney studios and $20 
million. The result is a sort of 20,000 Leagues 
Through Outer Space, weighed down with inane 
dialogue, special effects that have been done 
better elsewhere and hammy performances from 
Maximilian Schell (as a mad scientist), Tony Per- 
kins, Ernest Borgnine and a canister-type robot 
named Vincent 

Continental 


The Consequence: Wolfgang Petersen's con- 
troversial 1977 German film about a homosexua! 
liaison between a prisoner (Jurgen Prochnow) 
and the son of a prison guard (Ernest Han- 
nawald), based on the novel by Alexander 
Ziegler. 

Vogue, ends Feb. 14 


Cruising: The controversial melodrama in which 
Al Pacino plays a detective tracking down a 
murderer who preys on homosexuals. William 
Friedkin directed; when the movie was being 
filmed, the New York gay community attempted 
to shut down production. 

Lakeside 


Each Other: Moshe Mizrahi (Madame Rosa) 
produced this unconventional love story about a 
menage a trois involving a married couple and 
another woman. Michal Bat-Adam stars and 
debuts as writer-director. 

Vogue 


The Electric Horseman: Fun with Bob (Redford) 
and Jane (Fonda); he as a broken-down rodeo 
star who kidnaps a prize horse from the evil 
conglomerate exploiting them both, and she as 
the newscaster who tracks him down. Directed 
by Sidney Pollack, the tale is a warm-hearted re- 
turn to the style of Frank Capra's celebrations of 
Rugged Individualism, and the contemporary 
version is every bit as predictable—and enjoy- 
able. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia, Westminster 6 


Fatso: A new comedy, written and directed by 

Anne Bancroft, and starring Dom DeLuise, 

Bancroft, Ron Carey and Candice Azzara. 
U-Hills, opens Feb. 13 


The Fish That Saved Pittsburgh: Astrology and 
pro basketball make strange bedfellows, and a 
lackluster script coupled with the labored direc- 
tion of Gilbert Moses scuttle this farce, which 
Stars Stockard Channing, Jonathan Winters and 
a slew of pro hoopsters, including Julius “Dr. J” 
Erving, Meadowlark Lemmon and Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar. 


Cinema 70 


The Fog John Carpenter's new thriller is a 
worthy successor to his popular Halloween, 
abounding in his specialty, ominous camera 
movement. This far-fetched tale of supernatural 
special effects in a northern California coastal 
town stars Adrienne Barbeau, Hal Holbrook, 
Janet Leigh, and John Houseman as a grizzled 
fisherman who telis ghost stories around a 
campfire. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Westminster 6 


French Postcards: A warm-hearted film, pro- 
duced by Gloria Katz and directed by Willard 
Huyck, the authors of the screenplay for 
American Graffiti, about American college 
students spending their junior year in Paris. 
Marie-France Pisier and Jean Rochefort serve as 
the faculty. 

Fick 


Going in Style: Talented newcomer Martin Brest 
wrote and directed this wry, bittersweet comedy 
in which three retired senior citizens (George 
Burns, Art Carney and Lee Strasberg) decide to 
relieve the boredom of life on Social Security by 
robbing a bank. Brest coaxes marvelous perfor- 
mances from his stars, especially Burns, and the 
film deives more deeply into the probiems of 
aging (and of death) than the description “com- 
edy” would suggest. 

Aurora Wall, North Valley, Tamarac 6, Westland 
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Hero at Large: And now for the Superman spin- 
offs, as TV sitcom graduate John Ritter. a 
Starving actor, dons the cape and boots of Capt. 
Avenger and comes to the defense of Gotham’s 
victimized citizenry. Ritter is affable, but it would 
nave been perfect casting to see Jeff Bridges in 
this role. There is a winsome romantic subplot 
involving Anne Archer, but a political subplot 
featuring con-man Bert Convy drags the whole 
movie down. Martin Davidson directed. 
Brentwood 4, Cherry Knolls, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hil- 
ler's comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 
the CIA. 


CU, Chem 140, Feb. 15-17, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Jaws 2: By now, Universal Studios has us brain- 
washed to react with panic every ime we hear 
John Williams’ shark theme. The formula works. 
and the sequel doesn't even need a piot to justify 
its existence, just the old mechanical menace 
Aurora Mall, Arvada Plaza, Brentwood 4, 
Cinderella City, Esquire, Paramount, 
Southglenn, Thornton 3; opens Feb. 15 


The Jerk: Steve Martin, stripped of his usual gim- 
micks like the arrows through the head, is totally 
unappealing in this labored farce, directed by (of 
all people) Carl Reiner. Jackie Mason appears in 
a likable supporting role, for about ten minutes. 

Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeside 


Kramer vs. Kramer. A deeply moving account of 
the struggle between two divorced parents (Dus- 
tin Hoffman and Meryl Streep) for the custody of 
their six-year-old son, heart-rendingly portrayed 
by little Justin Henry. Robert Benton (The Late 
Show) wrote and directed 


Cooper 


La Cage aux Folles: Ugo Tognazzi and Michel 
Serrault are flawless as two middle-aged homo- 
sexuals whose “son” decides to marry the 
daughter of the Minister of Moral Order, played 
with Molierian flair by Michel Galabru. The high- 
ly enjoyable farce was directed by Edouard Mol- 
inaro. 


Flick 


The Last Married Couple in America: George 
Segal and Natalie Wood star in Gilbert Cates’s 
comedy about contemporary trends in 

relationships. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
Westminster 


Luna: Bernardo (Last Tango in Paris) Bertoluc- 
cis murky film about a self-centered opera 
singer (played with great determination by Jill 
Clayburgh) who discovers that her 15-year-old 
son (Matthew Barry) is a junkie, and attempts to 
cure him by seducing him. The notorious sexual 
scenes, which stop short of frank incest, are 
about as erotic as changing a diaper. 

Ogden, Feb. 16 


Midnight Madness: A cross between Animal 

House and Scavenger Hunt. Your move. 

Buckingham 5, Lakeside, Northglenn, Tamarac 
6, Target Village 


Mountain Family Robinson: One of those G- 
rated aberrations in which well-scrubbed city 
folk git back to Nachur. While adorable bears 
slurp up the provisions, a redneck sheriff in a 
chopper informs the Robinsons they're squattin’ 
on guv'mint land. 

Aurora Mall 


The Ninth Configuration: William Peter Blatty, 
author of The Exorcist, turns producer-director 
(as well as writer) for this implausible tale of 
salvation among the inmates of an officers’ 
looney asylum some time toward the end of the 
Vietnam war. There are some striking images, 
but also some gratuitous violence, and many will 
have not only psychological but theological 
quibbles with Blatty’s material. The film stars 
Stacey Keach, Scott Wilson, Jason Miller and Ed 
Flanders. 

Century 21 


Penitentiary: Life in the slammer, sans Clint 
Eastwood. 
Crest; Mayan 


Robert et Robert: (See review, this issue.) 
Flick 


The Rose: Bette Midler makes an electrifying 
screen debut in this film about a Joplin-like ròck 
singer of the late '60s who pushes life to “the 
edge” and falls off. Mark Rydell (Cinderella Lib- 
erty) directed, and the film co-stars Alan Bates, 
overshadowed by Midler’s virtuoso perfor- 
mance, as her manager. 

Colorado 4 


Running: Michael Douglas stars in this cliche- 
ridden account of a marathon runner determined 
to compete in the Olympics one last time. 
Written and directed by Steven Hilliard Stern, 
and co-starring poor Susan Anspach, the picture 
is about as far a cry from Leni Riefenstahl’s 
coverage of the Olympics in 1936 as disco is. 


from the Bolshoi. 
Gothic, Oriental 


Saturn HI: In case you've forgotten Saturn and 
Saturn Ii, as | have, you'll find this second 
sequel, obviously a sci-fi epic, a refreshing new 
experience. Kirk Douglas and Farrah.fawcett 


star in this episode. 
r ,C Knolls, Cinderella City, 
Contre, Cherry Kn r A 


= 


The Seduction of Joe Tynan: A not very seduc- 
tive look at contemporary American politics, as 
envisioned by screenwriter-star Alan Alda, who 
works too hard to make his points. However, co- 
star Mery! Streep is irresistible, for the first time 
in any film, as a scheming Southern attorney 
who is out to help Sen. Tynan block a reaction- 
ary Supreme Court appointment. Jerry Schatz- 
berg (The Panic in Needle Park) directed. 
Gothic, Oriental 


Silent Scream: A low-budget horror film, with 
stock dialogue and situations, made passable by 
the work of young director Denny Harris and the 
plucky acting of a cast of unknowns (unknown, 
that is, except for good old Yvonne de Carlo, 
who plays the mother of monsters.) 

Brentwood 4 


Star Trek: The $40 million adaptation of the be- 
loved TV series becomes a showpiece for spe- 
cial effects wizards Douglas Trumbull and John 
Dykstra. Veteran cast members William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelley et cetera 
(they're all here) spend their time awestruck at 
each new interstellar whiz-bang, leaving direc- 
tor Robert Wise little to do except to stage the 
reaction shots. 

Aladdin, Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


10: Dudley Moore is subjected to much slap- 
stick but little true wit in this farce about an 
aging musician who drifts from his comfy girl- 
friend (Julie Andrews) into a Mexican fling with a 
young bride, played by the eye-boggling Bo 
Derek, who is his ideal of feminine perfection— 
on a scale of 1 to 10, she’s an “11.” Blake 
Edwards directed. 

Southglenn, Westminster 6 


When a Stranger Calls: Carol Kane stars as a ter- 
rified baby sitter in this thriller, directed by Fred 
Walton and co-starring Charles Durning and 
Colleen Dewhurst 

Cinema 70 


REVIVALS 





All the Presidents Men: Watergate lives again in 
this skillfull adaptation of the Woodward (Red- 
ford) and Bernstein (Hoffman) epic. For all its 


` familiarity, it's a sickeningly fascinating account. 


CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 15-17, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


Alphons Schilling in Person: A program, entitled 
“Binary Images,” by an avant-garde filmmaker 
who projects stereographic images in such a 
manner that they warp time and space. 

IFS, Fine Arts N-141, Feb. 18, 8 p.m. 


Badlands: Terence Malick (Days of Heaven) 
directed this downbeat tale of a wanton killer 
(Martin Sheen) and his unwitting teen-age 
accomplice (Cissy Spacek). While the film seems 
to glorify gratuitous murder (and was in fact 
based on the true story of mass murderer 
Charles Starkweather and his companion Carol 
Fugate), the direction is superb and the 1974 film 
is regarded by many as an accomplished first 
feature. 

Ogden, Feb. 14 


Cria: The world of adults as seen by a 9-year-old 
child (played by Ana Torrent) in Carlos Saura’s 
highly acclaimed 1976 Spanish film. With Geral- 
dine Chaplin. 

Ogden, Feb. 19 


Days of Heaven: Terrence Malick’s gorgeous re- 
creation of the Texas Panhandle just before 
World War | is the cinematic equivalent of Whit- 
man's poetry or Eakins’ pastoral paintings. The 
cast (Richard Gere, Brooke Adams, Sam Shep- 
ard) becomes archetypal, like Millet’s subjects. 
Feast your eyes. 

Ogden, Feb. 14 


Dr. Strangelove: Or, How to Stop Worrying and 
Love the Bomb. More timely than ever, Stanley 
Kubrick's 1964 black comedy about nuclear 
Doomsday is a raging satire on international 
politics. The dialogue is unforgettable 
(“Fluoridation is poisoning our precious bodily 
fluids.”), and the cast—Peter Sellers, Sterling 
Hayden, George C. Scott, Keenan Wynn and 
Slim Pickens—is flawless. 

Ogden, Feb. 15 


The Entertainer. Laurence Olivier steals the 
show as failing vaudevillian Archie Rice in Tony 
Richardson’s 1960 adaptation of the John 
Osborne play. Brenda De Banzie, Alan Bates, 
Albert Finney and John Plowright co-star. 
Ogden, Feb. 18 


The Harder They Come: Jimmy Cliff stars in this 
Jamaican reggae extravaganza. 
CU, Chem 132, Feb. 15-17, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Island of Dr. Moreau: Burt Lancaster ages 
gracefully into the role of a demented scientist 
who labors to turn animals into humans until his 
gig is discovered by hot-headed young cast- 
away Michael York. Well-made; based on a novel 
by H.G. Wells. 

Fox-Aurora 


Koko, the Talking Gorilla: Barbet Schroeder's 
pretentious 1978 documentary about a goritla 
who has been taught sign language by a 
psychologist. The scenes of the psychologist 
and her subject have the morbid fascination of 
cruelty to animals, but the film breaks down 
when Schroeder starts pontificating about the 
rights of a creature who can communicate. 
DU, Feb: 13 & 15, 8 p.m. 


Last Challenge of the Dragon: Any kung-fu 
movie that describes itself as the “last” is kidding 
itself almost as much as it's attempting to fool 
the public. 

Crest, Mayan 


Last Tango in Paris: Brando defies middie age 


with the elemental force of a hurricane. r 
: aes bic Ogden, Feb. 46 


“to OC ene . 





ONE IS WHAT ONE EATS 


Dom DeLuise (right), shown here behind the cameras with director Anne Bancroft, is 
an overeater forced on a torturous diet in Fatso. The comedy marks Bancroft’s debut as 


a director after 30 years as an acclaimed dramatic actress. Film opened this week at the 
U-Hills Cinema. 


Lenny: Dustin Hoffman does a volcanic turn as 

Lenny Bruce, whose rage does not seem as 

meaningful today as it did in the early 1960s. 
CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 19-20, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Lion in Winter: Henry || (Peter O'Toole) and 
Eleanor of Aquitane (Katharine Hepburn) bitch- 
ing endlessly at one another. Come to think of it, 
the Russian monarchy did not have a monopoly 
on lunacy. 

CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 14, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


Lolita: James Mason stars as Humbert Humbert 
in this rather soggy version by Stanley Kubrick 
of Nabokov’'s fantasy about the mysteries of 
“nymphets.” 

Ogden, Feb. 15 


Love on the Run: The concluding installment in 
Truffaut's romantic saga of his semiautobio- 
graphical alter ego, Antoine Donel (Jean-Peirre 
Leaud). Marie-France Pisier (The Other Side of 
Midnight) co-stars 

IFS, Muenzinger, Feb. 16-17, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Lust for Life: A beautifully photographed adapta- 
tion of Irving Stone's biography of the painter 
jañ Gogh, this 1956 film was among the best 
work of both director Vincente Minnelli and star 
Kirk Douglas, but Anthony Quinn steals many a 
scene as van Gogh's buddy Gauguin. 

Ogden, Feb. 17 


Magic: A rather hokey story about a deranged l 


ventriloquist who recaptures his high school 
sweetheart. However, Anthony Hopkins’ perfor- 
mance is a real winner, and those male holdouts 
who have never had a crush on Ann-Margret will 
find her harder to resist than ever. 

Federal 


Maniac: Oliver Reed and Stuart Whitman star in 
a mad-killer thriller whose original ad campaign 
(since yanked) read: “He kills anywhere—any- 
time. ... Their agony was his ecstasy!” 
Cinema 70 


Mr. Smith Goes to Washington: Frank Capra's 
1939 classic about a naive Boy Scout troop 
leader (Jimmy Stewart) sent to Congress, where 
he is abetted by a wise-cracking woman reporter 
(Jean Arthur), resulting in the downfall of a cor- 
rupt Senator (Claude Rains). 

BPL, Feb. 14-15, 7 p.m. 


Moulin Rouge: Most viewers recall Jose Ferrer in 
torture boots as the tiny painter Toulouse- 
Lautrec, but the atmospheric pastel lighting of 
cinematographer Eliot Elisofon is what makes 
this movie bio worth seeing. John Huston 
directed this 1952 spectacle, in which Zsa Zsa 
Gabor has a cameo role as Jean Avril. 

Ogden, Feb. 17 


Shadow of a Doubt One of Hitchcock’s favorite 
films, this '43 masterpiece of menace simmers 
with the covert incestuous attraction between a 
kindly but murderous_uncle (Joseph Cotten) and 
his dewey-eyed niece (Teresa Wright). 

IFS, Muenzinger, Feb. 14-15, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Shout Jerzy Skolimowski’s peculiar film 
about a lunatic who believes he can kill people 
by screaming at them. Alan Bates, John Hurt and 


Susannah York star. 
Ogden, Feb. 13 


Sleuth: Laurence Olivier and Michael Caine have 
a thespian sparring match. Surprisingly, Caine 


doesn't come off badly. 
Ogden, Feb. 18 


The Sound of Waves: This 1954 Japanese film is 
an adaptation of controversial author Yukio 
Mishima’s modern-day rendering of the Daphnis 
and Chloe legend. Directed by . Senkichi 
Taniguchi, the film stars Kyoko Aoyama and 
Akira Kubo as the doomed lovers. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Feb. 13, 7 & 9 p.m. 


A Star Is Born: Yes, and the star is Kris Kristof- 
ferson, who far outshines. an inert and dis- 
tracted Barbra Streisand in the muddled 1977 
remake of the old Hollywood classic, this time 


set in the world of rock music. i 
Cherry Creek 


Tommy: Ken Russell's 1975 version of The Who's 
rock opera, with Roger Daltrey, Ann-Margret, 
Oliver Reed, Jack Nicholson and a cast of thou- 
sands of groupies. 

-` .. Oriental, Feb. 15-16.at midnight 


u. 


Tristana: A 1970 masterpiece by the indestructi- 
ble Spanish filmmaker, Luis Bunuel, starring 
Catherine Deneuve as a beautiful young inno- 
cent and Fernando Rey as the corrupt guardian 
who seduces her 

Ogden, Feb. 19 


The Wicker Man: An eerie film, made in 1973 by 
director Robin Hardy and scenarist Anthony 
Shaffer, about a Puritanical police officer who 
visits an island off the beaten path to investigate 
a missing-person report and finds himself 
bedeviled by a pagan but sophisticated band of 
townsfolk who practice the religion of the 
ancient Druids 

Ogden, Feb. 13 


Wisdom Series: This week's wisdom is provided 
by Igor Stravinsky and Pablo Casals, both 
featured in half-hour documentaries about their 


lives and their music 
BPL, Feb. 13, noon & 7 p.m. 


WEEKLIES 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the weird 
hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who wrote 
the screenplay)—is captivating, but after the big 
rock ensemble numbers which conclude the first 
half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much downhill. 
Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax Ave. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda Ave., Aurora.343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985S. Federal Blvd. 935-4647 

Buckingham Square 5, S. Havana St. & E. Mississippi Ave., 
Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370S. Colorado Blvd. 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls Twin, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden Ave. & S. Santa Fe 
Drive, Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving St., Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2445 Kearney St. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing St. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal Blvd. 458-0170 

Flick, 1460 Larimer St. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan St., Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th Ave. & l-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th Ave. & l-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax Ave. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn 3, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E: Hampden Ave. 755-5100 

Target Village 3, 5255 W. Warren Ave. 988-5255 

Thornton 3, 88th Ave, & Corona St., Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills 3, 4150 E. Amherst Ave. 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda Ave. & S. Wadsworth Bivd., 
Lakewood. 922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pear! St. 777-2544, 777-3189 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 91st Ave. & Sheridan Bivd., Westminster. 
427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in the 
library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 
CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 
®Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
E. Euclid Ave, & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just east 
of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 

; Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Uift Ave. 753-2222. 

tf S—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, generally 
shown at two Boulder campus locations: 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 

west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado Ave. 
®Sibell-Wolle Fine Arts Bidg., room N-141. Entrance is 
east of Univ: Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way. ‘ 
Phone: 492-7903. : 
mMSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown in the 
Student Center, room 330, on the Auraria campus, 9th & 
Lawrence sts. 629-5277, .... ` © age Po ; a? 
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FILM, continued 


The decadence 
behind the 


L.A. glamor 


American Gigolo 
Written and Directed 
by Paul Schrader 





By PETER KLEM 


E NOT CLEAR why piak 





director Paul Schrader (Bi; llar 

Hard Core) decided to call his new 
film American Gigolo except perhaps 
to distinguish it from the 1 1926 Cecil 
B. deMille shocker, Gigole. The most 
appropriate title for the film would 
have been Los Angeles Gigolo, because 
what the film does better than 
anything else is to give a sense of the 
careless decadence that afflicts the 
leisured class in that balmy, 
pinchbeck metropolis. 

Schrader was intrigued by the 
abstract notion of a man who could 
give love but not receive it, rather 
the converse of the Warren Beatty 








How far can a friendship go before it becomes 
. too close? 


“Tender and moving...the screen 
explodes with unusually 
graphic Cout never porno- 
graphic) sex scenes 
-Normo Melan Stoop After Dark 


TWO WEEKS ONLY 
NITELY AT 7:15 & 9:00 
SAT. & SUN. AT 2:00. 3:45, 5:30. 7:15, 9:00 


“VERY FUNNY” i 


—Vincent Canby. New York Times 


“ONLY LELOUCH can 
make the human 
comedy so funny- 
sad and the mating 
game a hilarious 
heartbreak.” 


HA SPECIAL JOY! For 
all its hi-jinks and 
screwball comedy — 
a life-enhancing, 
sensitive and 
hilarious charmer.” 


—Rocmarcd Freedman 
Newhouse Newspapers 


SS 


—Judith Crist 





NITELY AT 7:00 & 900 


CLAUDE LELOUCH SAT & SUN AT 3:00. 


5:00. 7:00. 9:00 


ROBERT et ROBERT MZ% 


Golden Globe Winner—Best Foreign Film 


Aar 





C2) THANK YOU, 9: MAN 
BAMBI MEETS GODZILLA 


NITELY AT 7:1548 915 
SAT. & SUN. AT 3:15, 5:15, 7:15. 9-15 


FLICK 


THIS WEEK AT THE O 


FRI., FEB. 15 


AT., FEB. 16 . 1 
s 4 LAST TANGO IN PARIS 205, 7:00 
SUN.. FEB. 17 LUST FOR LIFE 4:40, 910 

MOULIN N ROUGE 7:00 
FEB. 18 SLEUT 
NESON THE ENTERTAINER 5:15, %35 





BX SSS E Cotas» 832-4500 





character in Shampoo. His 
protagonist, Julian Kay (Richard 
Gere), a name that sounds like a line 
of tailored suits or men’s cosmetics, 
is a walking fashion model who 
speaks “five or six” languages, in 
addition to what one of the 
characters refers to as “the 
[meaningful pause] international 
language.” His clients are the 
wealthy matrons who frequent the 
boutiques of Rodeo Drive or the 
Sotheby Parke Bernet Galleries, and 
his services include guaranteed 
orgasms, even after a hiatus of 20 
years. 

Julian’s reward is an affluent life 
style, but Schrader’s intent is to jar 
him into the acceptance of a love 
which Julian may not demonstrably 
deserve but which surely is any 

mortal’s due in this best of all 
possible lives. However, in order to 
shock Julian into the realization that 


this love is his for the taking, — 


Schrader must first put his hero into 
extremis. 
The unconditional love comes his 
way in the form of Michelle Stratton 
(Lauren Hutton), the bored wife of a 
campaigning politician. Attracting 
Julian’s attention in the Polo Lounge 
of the Beverly Hills Hotel, Michelle 
pursues him shamelessly, offering 
first her body and then her devo- 


SF 
LA 


& COCKTAILS | 


800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 









The hours 


are long, 
but that’s 
O.K., 

the pay is 
lousy. 


_ But as a volunteer 
you'll get to help America 
Stand a little taller. And you'll 
stand a little taller yourself. 
America needs your help or 
we wouldn't be asking. Your 
community needs your help. 
People 18 or 80: we don’t care 
as long as you do. VISTA is 
coming alive again. Come aliye 
with us. VISTA. Call toll free: 


— VISTA 
















How to 
tell a book 
by the 
coverage 











Richard Gere at work with Lauren Hutton in American Gigolo, Paul Schrader’s 
examination of leisure-class decadence in Los Angeles. 


tion. Of course, Julian can’t accept 
the latter, although he services the 
former dutifully and then an- 
nounces, “Now you know 
everything there is tc know about 
me.” 

In order ta bring Julian to his 
knees so that he may accept 
Michelle’s love as inescapable, 
Schrader dips once again into the 
seamy underworld of human 
depravity. Seems Julian occasionally 
turns a kinky trick or two (just for 
the bucks, of course). When the wife 
of a whip-wielding pervert who 
watched while Julian serviced the 
missus becomes a homicide victim, 
Julian becomes the prime suspect. 

The dogged detective Sunday 
(Hector Elizondo), who agrees with 
Julian that unscrupulous friends 
may be attempting to frame him 
(after evidence from the murder is 
found in Julian’s apartment), can 
find no other suspect, to Julian’s 
dismay. (Damn! There go all those 
Giorgio Armani suits!) 

Just as Julian is convinced that he 
has no friends left in the world— 
even the matron he was blandishing 
the night of the murder refuses to 
support his alibi—along comes good 
ol’ Michelle to hang in there and 
prove to him that Somebody Cares. 


Julian is even moved to deliver the 
ineluctable “All my life I been lookin’ 
for something” speech. 

What rescues American Gigolo from 
a galloping case of existential 
doldrums are two outstanding per- 
formances from Gere and Hutton, 
and the aforementioned sensibility 
on the part of Schrader and produc- 
tion designer Ferdinando Scarfiotti 
to the look and feel of Angeleno 
upper-crust ambience. 

Gere holds back the intensity that 
made his screen debut in Looking for 
Mr. Goodbar so electrifying, and 
brings the role of Julian a subtlety 
that would have escaped John 
Travolta, who was originally slated 
for the role. Hutton is surprisingly 
effective here; doomed by her 
fashion-model image to expec- 
tations that her acting would never 
measure up, she manages to give a 
sensitive, convincing reading to a 
role that is beset with troublingly 
implausible motives. 

While the film drags on as 
Schrader struggles to make his 
points, on balance, American Gigolo is 
an absorbing example of glamorous 
human decor. Perhaps the correct 
mental set to take to it is to imagine 
that one is attending a luxurious 
auction with no intention to buy. 








A comfortable 
comedy from 
a master 


Robert et Robert 
Written and Directed 


by Claude Lelouch 


By PETER KLEM 


LAUDE LELOUCH'’S Robert et 

Robert may not be set in 

America, but the situation it 
depicts is certainly familiar to 
Americans: the plight of being single 
and unattractive and the scourge of 
computer dating services that prey 
on those who are so under- 
priveleged. To such unfortunates, 
Lelouch’s message is, “Losers of the 
world, unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your domineering 
mothers!” 

Lelouch’s protagonists are two 
men with the same first name. 
Robert Goldman (Charles Denner) 
is a high-strung, mid-40ish Parisian 
cabbie who is looking for the ideal 
wife. So is Robert Villiers (Jacques 


Claude Brialy), and both decide that 
what his computer dating service 
has to offer is not really what they 
had in mind. 

Their common cause, however, 
ultimately leads to their friendship, 
especially after Millet promises each 
that he will meet the woman of his 
dreams at a Saturday night soiree, 
and the promise proves empty. 
Villiers invites Goldman home for 
coffee (“Sanka!” Goldman insists 
prissily), and finds that Villiers lives 
with his domineering mother 
(Regine), a woman so shrewish that 
she assumes that Goldman is the 
paramour “nurse from the Pasteur 
Institute” her Robert has told her 
about. 

Goldman, too, lives with a nagg- 
ing mother (Germain Montero), a 
woman with illusions of geneity 
that have been forever dashed, 
seems, by her son’s plebeian career 
as a taxi driver. Robert the cabbie 
invites Robert the rookie to share 
his profession, and the two become 
firm buddies, an alliance that is: 
sealed when Robert G. invites 
Robert V. to address him as tu rather 
than vous. 

It is still difficult for the men to 
reject completely the promise of 
connubial happiness that Millet 
extends to them, and they attend a 


fateful tour to Belgium ona “Singles 
Weekend” 


TUE., FEB. 19 CRIA! 7:00 
TRISTANA 5:15, 905 
WED.. FEB. 20 


THE WANDERERS 7:00, 1045 
THE LOROS OF FLATBUSH 5:25, 9:10 
THUR .FEB 21 SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE BATHS 7:00, 9:55 
THE QUEEN 5:45, 8:40 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY AT MIDNIGHT 
“THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW™ 


Organized by the 


Villeret), a pudgy rookie gendarme 
relentless matchmaker, who regales 


who directs traffic into fender- 
benders, then flees from the out- 
come. Both consult M. Millet (Jean- 
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ART 


The hidden life 
in David Hockney’ 
drawings and prints 





By CAROL DICKINSON 


AVID HOCKNEY prefers his 
Die in swimming pools, his 

flowers in vases and his rooms 
empty. Hockney’s art is that of 
anticipation or aftermath expressed 
through such devices as unattended 
Moroccan balconies, motionless 
palm trees and vacant chairs. This 
emphasis also characterizes his 
remarkable portraits and figure 
drawings which include nameless 
and virtually faceless pairs of bedded 
‘male youths. 

Many of the 149 prints and 
drawings of the eminent English 
artist, on display at the Denver Art 
Museum until March 2, have a 
hidden life beneath their brilliantly 
drawn: but static surfaces. This 
quality, along with the stillness, 
encourages comparison with the 
new and glorious display of Japanese 
ink painting in the museum’s Schleir 
Gallery. 

The oriental exhibit, “Song of the 
Brush: Japanese Paintings from the 
Sanso Collection” on view until 
March 23, would seem at first 
viewing irreconcilable with the aims 
and emphases of David Hockney. 
The quiet of the Oriental paintings 
is the quiet of Zen. Hockney’s works 
are marked by a different kind of 
stillness: that of separations and 
misunderstandings or of empty 
settings fraught with possibilities for 
human discourse (delightful or 
desperate, but always stylish). 

The subjects of Hockney’s por- 
traits often are captured in poses 
that are bored and listless, showing 
inner tensions and defiant eyes. 
They are full of themselves and of 
the drama of posing. 

From 18th-century Japan, the ink 
paintings of Hakuin show Buddhist 
patriarchs emptied of self. Their 
dilated eyes and great domed heads, 
their quiet swathed bodies—and the 
consumate, spare brushwork by 
which they are rendered—convey 





the thundering power of the void. 

In his work, Hockney has not yet 
confronted the infinite in compell- 
ing ways. And yet there is an 
underlying intensity and 
seriousness, a spontaneity and 
humor that overlap interestingly 
with the Japanese concerns. A 
recent profile in The New Yorker 
chronicled extensively the 
background, family, friends, work 
habits, moods and preoccupations of 
Hockney. From a wealth of detail 
and anecdote emerged an impres- 
sion of a complex artist, with a firm 
academic background and a dis- 
ciplined work life on the one hand, 
and a quixotic, impulsive social life 
on the other. His working-class 
parents were supportive, intelligent 
and independent (to the point of 
classic English eccentricity in his 
father’s case). They aided the 
development of Hockney’s very 
considerable spirit of inquiry, his 
interest in reading, travel and ex- 
perimentation. 

His humor has shaped both his life 
and art. It has an avid, unyielding 
note, like that projected in the 
hilarious and horrid world of 
Edward Gorey. (See “American 
Boys Showering,” 1964.) 

The artist’s wit is apparent in his 
etchings illustrating some Grimms’ 
fairy tales, another set devoted to 
“Rake’s Progress,” and a delightful 
series to accompany Wallace 
Steven’s poem “The Blue Guitar.” 
The latter works employ cubist 
references and particularly skillful 
interweaving of movement with 
stasis and texture with flat white 
backgrounds. 


“Mo, Asleep” depicts a stocky 
nude male presented frontally. The 
pose, undeniably, loutish. But the 
powerful, uncompromising drawing 
prevails and does so without the 
delicate touches that relieve, for 
example, the robustness of Gaston 
Lachaise’s female nudes with their 
delicate ankles and distant ex- 
pressions. 


David Hockney (left) as he appeared in his film, A Bigger Splash. Above: an etching, “Artist 
and Model,” in the exhibit at the Denver Art Museum which shows Hockney sitting across a 
table from Picasso. 


At the other end of the spectrum 
from the insensate Mo, and a 
monument to 
Hockney’s portrait lithograph of his 
artist-assistant and friend, 
“Maurice.” Maurice is described in 
The New Yorker article as a key 
(though non-homosexual) partner 
in his art and life as critic, sym- 
pathizer and collaborator. In- 
telligence and strength are con- 
veyed through superb drawing with 
sensitive facial planes defined by 
firm but delicate transparent 
washes. 


Hockney’s portraits of his parents 
are similarly strong and uncom- 
promising. He is close to his widow- 
ed mother, apparently a tolerant and 
good-humored woman. Though 
mother and son have never discuss- 
ed his sexual predilections, The New 
Yorker recounts her response when a 
customs inspector confiscated some 
magazines from his luggage (titles 
like Golden Boys and Naked Youth), 
causing a row in the courts. “Isn't it 
awful—when you need them for 
your work!” Mrs. Hockney exclaim- 


ed. 


His parents, like all the individuals 
in his paired portraits, seem unat- 
tuned to one another by virtue of 
their expression, their pose, or both. 
In Hockney portraits, as inno others 
I’ve seen, one often senses the 
attentiveness of the sitters to the 
painter. No doubt this effect can 
sometimes be traced to the existence 
of an intimate relationship between 
the principals. On other occasions it 
is simply a result of the intensity 
that Hockney brings to the render- 
ing of the human face and figure. 


There is an explicit visual echo of 
Picasso’s work in a study from the 
“Blue Guitar” series. Clearly, 
Picasso has had a formal influence 
on the Englishman, Nowhere is the 
wit and irony of Hockney’s approach 
more apparent than in the 1974 
etching with aquatint, “Artist and 
Model.” In the etching, a 


mindfulness, is. 






schematically rendered Picasso. 
(recognizable but “unfelt”) sits 
across a table from Hockney. They 
look toward but not at one another. 
The contours of Picasso’s body are 
established solely by the outline and 
stripes of his pullover, while 
Hockney’s nude torso is elaborately 
contoured in deep cross-hatched 
shading. The two subjects almost 
seem to exist in different planes—a 
bit like Saul Steinberg’s stiff 
parading graphic figures. Hockney’s 
genital area is mostly hidden 
beneath the table as he faces the 
master, but an incongruous, highly 
phallic tree trunk with a pom-pom 
of foliage at its tip projects between 
the two in the lightly drawn 
background. It might be read as a 
rueful comment on the way in 
which no contemporary artist can 
avoid a kind of “rape of Picasso,” 
who sits there in his own demen- 
sion, unscathed. 

Some of the Hockney sketches of 
foreign strands seem unresolved 
doodles. There is nothing of 
Lebanon or the Mideast in drawings 
specifying these locales, though 
“Cecil Hotel, Alexandria” conveys 
atmosphere through minimal 
means. 

Though profound links with the 
Oriental tradition certainly cannot 
be verified, two specific works 
reflect the subject matter and the 
brush technique of Zen. “Kyoto,” a 
crayon drawing, is an empty Zen 
garden with white sand and rocks. 
“Dark Mist,” a lithograph, depicts 
the tops of a retreating avenue of 
three palm trees. The foliage is 
rendered in an absolutely minimal 
“splash” technique with beautifully 
graded tones and washes. 

It’s interesting to speculate what 
might happen if Hockney could 
resolve all the problems and 
possibilities of representing an 
empty, largely man-made world, 
and, as in “Dark Mist,”could deal 
more directly with the possibilities 
inherent in nature. 


LLL 
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GALLERIES 


ALBATROSS GALLERIES, 1708 15th St 





Boul- 
der Mon-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807 

ePrints and Fine Art Posters. Thru Feb 29 
Exhibit features work by T.C. Cannon 


Scholder, R.C. Gorman and Ed Singer 


Fritz 


ARCTIC ART, 1325 18th St 
11-6. 893-5407 

*Recent Acquisitions Show. Thru Feb. 29 
Soapstone, bone and ivory sculpture from all 
communities represented in the gallery. Also the 
1979 Pangnirtung Print Collection 


Denver. Mon-Sat 


ART SPIRIT GALLERY, 1909 Broadway. Boul- 
der Tue-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 449-1518 

*Perceptive Imagination in Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Thru Feb. 22 

Paintings by Don Coen, Paul Nabatoff and Bon- 
nie Lhotka: sculptures by Alan Dreher, Virginia 
Waiden and Pat Stone 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave.. Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

¢“Invitational” Mask Show. Thru Feb. 29 
Multimedia display of masks from Colorado 
New Mexico and Wyoming 

*The Coming of Spring. Feb. 21-March 31 
mang DiNwheeils 
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Louas Recchia 
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d brass sculptures by Naida 


Member Showing. 
Prints by Ward Church and 
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Petersen 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St.. Den- 
ver Mon 825-3200 

«Continuous Exhibit. Thru March 30 

Painting, pottery sculpture and blown 


jJiass by Colorado 


-Sat 77-5 
oa ~ 


tink 
t tening 
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CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St 
Paul St, Denver 10-5, Sat. noon-5 
322-1224 

¢Watercolor Exhibition. Feb. 22-March 10 
Abstract watercolors by Carole Barnes and M.J 
Schmidt, realistic paintings by Stephen Naegle 
and Tom Owen and watercolors on 
Southwestern themes by Veloy Vigil 


Tue.-Fri 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 
ePaper! Thru March 1. 


Work in handcast paper by seven American 
artists 


CARSON GALLERY OF WESTERN AMERICAN 
ART, 730 17th St., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat 
10-3. 573-5938 

*Gaillery Showing. Thru Feb. 29 

New bronzes by Peter Fillemp, Una Hanbury and 
Hollis Williford; oil paintings by Mark English, 
Dennis Anderson, Newman Myrah and Frank 
McCarthy, and new limited edition prints by 
Crowley, Smith, Parnall and Solberg 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338 

British and American Cartoons. Thru Feb. 29 
Original prints of cartoons from 1757 to 1889 by 
Puck Judge Spy, Max Beerblum, St. Stephen's 
Review Presentation, Daumier, Gillray, Gavarni, 
Jonn Leech, Vernier and Hogarth. 

*British and American Watercolors and Oil 
Paintings. Thru Feb. 29. 

Landscape and marine paintings by Hanceri, 
Herbert Snell, Noel Daggett, Wilbur Oakes and 
David Swing 


THE CLAY PIGEON, 601 Ogden St., Denver. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 832-5538. 
*Galiery Show. Thru Feb. 29. 


Pottery by Forte, Vance, Glasgow, Busch, Lever, 
Weil and Kuligowski. 


COLLECTOR GALLERY, 1200 Peari St., Boul- 


der. Mon.-Wed. & Fri.-Sat. 10-5:30, Thur. 10-9. 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1052. 

*Loren Salazar. Thru Feb. 29. 

Limited edition prints. 

THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave. Denver. 


Mon.-Thur. 10-10, Fri.-Sat. 10-6. 744-8333. 
Dave Bayles. Thru March 7. 
Photographic collages. 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 1146 Pearl St., 
Boulder. Mon.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5:30, Fri. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1264. 

Betsy Enochs. Thru March 15. 

Soft sculpture by Enochs, along with 
lithographs, watercolors and etchings. 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. 831-7103. 

©12 Denver Artists. Thru Feb. 29. 

Multimedia show features works by Alfred 
Wands, Loretta Weiss, Trudi Hacker, Babette 
Wunder, Janet White, Susanne St. John, Martin 
Feichtinger, Margaret Hyer, Helen Horsky, Jose 
Hanania, Mary Flansburg and Doris Arthur. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 


= Denver. Fri.-Sat. & Mon. 10-6, and Sin. by ` 


ppointment. 377-0095. . 

«Charies Adams. Thru Feb. 29. 
~ Inscribed and signed lithographs and prints from 
a cartoonist with The New Yorker magazine. 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2240 Ei 3rd Avé., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thur. 10-8. 322-0863. 
eNick-Abdella. Thru Feb...29. 


e 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626 
Membership Show. Thru Feb. 29 
Watercolors, oils, art glass, pottery and graphics 
by local artists 


Boul- 


PANACHE, 1088 S. Gaylord St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 10:30-5 778-0519 

Gallery Show. Thru March 15 

Silkscreen prints, jewelry, blown glass, batik, 


clothing, pottery and other crafts by gallery 
artists 


PINZON ART GALLERY, top floor of the Hilltop 
Mall Bidg., 1310 College Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 
10-5, and by appointment. 422-4073 
*Four-Man Show. Thru Feb. 29. 

Acrylics, prints and abstract oils. 


PIVAN GALLERY, 11th & Walnut sts., Boulder 
Mon.-Fri. 10:30-6, Sat. 11-5. 444-2336 

Susan Garlock. Thru Feb. 16 

Figurative batiks with an Oriental flavor, ranging 
from floral studies to the sights and peoples of 
New Mexico 

Retrospective of Gallery Artists. Feb. 18-March 
30 

New works in multimedia by Perry Nelson, Jason 
Williamson, Joyce Coco, Virginia Beach, Ely 
Karpel, Susanne St. John, Jan Pivan, Serene 
Flax. Lee Shapiro and Joanne Dufty 


PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pear! St., Denver 


Tue -Sun. 11-7. 778-6427 
Frank Gray and Ronald Babcock. Feb. 22- 
March 22 


Pottery with bright graphic brushwork by Gray, 
and abstract paintings by Babcock 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085. 

*Laura Thorne and Tom Benton. Thru Feb. 25. 
Serigraphs and original paintings by Benton: 
sculpture by Thorne 


Aspen 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062 

*Gallery Show. Thru Feb. 29 

Graphics by LeRoy Neiman and Norman Rock- 
well, lithogaphs and etchings by Christine 
Rosamond and lithographs and silkscreens by 
Susan Meisel 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee St., Den- 
ver. Fri.-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233 
*New Adventures with Materials. Thru March 9 
Loom-woven fabrics by Maralyce Ferree; func- 
tional quilts. and abstractly shaped wall paint- 
ings made with dyes, paints, pastels, golden 
threads and silver needles by Leona Sophocles, 
and graffiti strips of tar paper woven into large 
canvases by Stan Meyer 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5 
*Hockney: Prints. Thru March 1 
Prints by English artist David Hockney include 
“The Blue Guitar Portfolio”; etchings by Hock- 
ney, inspired by poetry of Wallace Stevens and 
by paintings of Pablo Picasso 


1411 Market 
534-5659 


SPARK, 3300 Osage St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. noon- 
5, and by appointment. 837-0825 
eJohn Fudge, Clark Richert 
Swartwood. Thru Feb. 24. 
Aquarelle and colored pencil drawings on paper 
by Swartwood, acrylics on canvas by Richert and 
oil paintings on canvas by Fudge 


and Marilyn 


THINGS FOR LIVING, 8101 E. Belleview Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. noon-5. 779-0851. 
*Bond, Stewart and Patterson. Thru Feb. 29. 

Ceramic landscape pieces by James Stewart, 
feather accessories and hangings by Jenifer 
Patterson and soft sculpture by Roanna Bond. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver. 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 455-2231. 

*Photography Exhibit. Thru March 1. 

Multiple exposure works by Henry Munro, Lynne 
Brown, Gary Emrich, Charles Gary, Donna Pugh 
and Paul Schroder. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 623-4366. 

Bruce Anderson and Gary Feltner. Thru Feb. 
29 


New work in etched glass by Anderson and 
sculptural glass by Feltner, along with glass 
work by gallery artists Chuck Robertson,-Cyn- 
thia Clerc, David Caricato, Miles Thompson and 
Robert Murtaugh. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., 
Arvada. Tue.-Wed. & Sat. 10-5, Thur.-Fri. 10-9, 
Sun. 1-5. 422-8052. 

Photographic Exhibit. Thru Feb. 21. : 
Photographs on a variety of subjects by local 
photographers. 


; EF laren eee Kyi ete 
ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Milt St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-3. 1-925-8050. 

*Color in Colorado. Thru April 6. 

A selection of abstract color paintings from 
Colorado collections. 


Drawings for New Yorker Cartoons. Feb. 17- 
March 16. 


So oe atge AL. Selection „of. griginal drawings from. the 
New lithographs from the’ Tamarind Institute: “> ~ ~Litienthal Collection of Princeton University. ~~ 


‘ 
um 


Bun- 30-5. 1-634-5581- 





MORE FRENCH MASTERPIECES 


Henri Matisse’s “Carmelina” (1903) is among the works in the new exhibit at the Denver 
Art Museum, “A Century of French Masters: Corot to Braque.” The paintings, the 
second important show of French works at the museum in recent years, are on loan 
from the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. See listings for details. 


BELMAR MUSEUM, 797 S. Wadsworth Blvd., 


Lakewood. Mon.-Fri. 10-2, Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
234-8778. 
*Robert Lindneux: Historian of the West. Thru 
March 29. 


Drawings and paintings of the Rocky Mountain 
West from 1893 to 1970. 


BOULDER CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 
1750 13th St., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 11-5. 443-2122. 
eArt Boulder Collects. Thru Feb. 17. 

An exhibit of fine art on loan from Boulder col- 
lections. 

eQuilts. Feb. 13-March 16. 

An exhibit of quilts on loan from area coilec- 
tions. 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Blvd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

Pottery and Metalwork. Thru Feb. 20. 
Three-dimensional metalwork by Diane Totten 
and jewelry by Ira Sherman. 

eJudith Pierce and Nancy Heraty. Thru Feb. 29. 
Watercolors of Southwestern themes by Pierce 
which utilize tempera and ink resist techniques, 
and watercolors and drawings by Heraty. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat.-Sun. 10-5. 
839-3681. 

eimmigrants in Search of the American Dream. 
Thru Feb. 22. 

Twenty-three photographs prepared by the Na- 
tional Park Service which depict the processing 
of immigrants upon arrival at Ellis Island. 


. COLQRADO. INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 

~ Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. > ` 
eTom Fowler: The Razor Studies. Thru Feb. 29. 
A series of drawings, prints, paintings; photo- 
graphs and photocopies of a graphic. investiga- 
tion of the psychology Of.razor blade. imagery. 


~ 


> ae ~ c 
COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 


1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue:-Sun: 1-5 pm., 
Wed. 1-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

eJacquelin Mugge. Thru Feb. 24. 

An exhibit of gum bichromate prints. 

eira Current. Thru Feb. 29... ; 
Current's photography from.the last 50 years is 
featured. , E; 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER: 30 
W. St., Calorade Springs. Tue-Sat. 10-9, 
558 ai £ a. oS - > Sie ea 


_, wood and mounted on surfaces. 


-COLORADO -STATE UNIV., 


E 





eHernandez/Johnson Jewelry and Paintings Ex- 
hibition. Thru Feb. 25. 

Handcrafted jewelry by Hernandez and casein 
paintings by Johnson which employ traditional 
Navajo and Pueblo geometric designs and sym- 
bols along with Southwestern land- and city- 
scapes. 


¢Plains Indians of the 19th Century. Thru Feb. 
29. 

Enduring Visions: An Exhibition of Master- 
pieces of Southwest Indian Art. Thru March 9. 
Indian art from A.D 900 to 1900 includes pre- 
historic and historic pottery, serapes, blankets, 
ponchos and other woven works; kachinas; bas- 
ketry; effigies and various sculptured figures: 
jewelry; shields; masks; dance paraphernalia, 
and beaded items. 


Birds of America. Thru March 9. 
Approximately 30 recently matted and framed 
plates from the “Birds of América” portfolio of 
John J. Audubon. 


*Spanish Colonial Silver. Thru March 31. 
*Saltillo Weavings. Thru Aug. 31. 

Collection of Mexican, Rio Grande and Navajo 
weavings which traces the spread and develop- 


ment of the Saltillo style of blanket and serape 
weaving. 


eContemporary Sioux 
showing. 

eThe Arts of the Indians of Northwestern 
Mexico. Opens Feb. 15 for open-end showing. 


Graphics. Open-end 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Clara Hatton Gal- 
lery in the Visual Arts Bidg. on the CSU campus 
in Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30, Sun. 2-4.. 
1-491-6774. 

Bob Dourdon. Feb. 19-March 14. 

Realistic sculpture reliefs of objects carved in 


- 
- 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Directions Gallery in! 
the Visual Arts Bldg. on the CSU campus in Fort: 
Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30. 1-491-6432, | 


` Ken Hefidry.Thru Feb. 28. 


Cylindrical. . earthenware =in “contrasting dark- 
glazes and -tones. Sat ‘ 
Center Gallery in" 
the Student Center on the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Mon’-Fri: 8:30-4:30 & 8-10 p.m., Sun. 2-5- 
& 8-10 p.m. 1-491-6444.- ° = oot i 
Orozco and Rivera. Feb.: 15-March-15-- $ 


. An exhibit of: forty drawings and prints: by two” 


Mexican masters. which is on Joan from San? 
Francisco. a 3 ; } 


m 


$ 


“DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W: 14fh Ave., Den- 


ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed. 9-5 & 6-9? 
576-2793; TOE TRA. eS ES 


a ag ae 
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Travels with Pen, Pencil and Ink: Prints and 
Drawings by David Hockney. Thru March 2. 
Nearly 150 works by the prolific English artist, 
including prints and drawings of family, friends 
and places encountered either firsthand or 
through literature and art. 

elt Only Looks Easy: The Miracle of Basketry. 
Thru March 19. 

More than 50 baskets made in the 19th and 20th 
centuries in North America serve as examples of 
four problems in basketmaking, and detail the 
creative process of basketry from inception to 
completion. 

Song of the Brush: Japanese Paintings from the 
Sanso Collection. Thru March 23. 

The Sanso collection, funded in part by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
focuses on three discrete schools in Japanese 
painting: the Suibokuga (ink) paintings of the 
Muromachi and Momoyama periods (1333-1603); 
Zenga, or paintings by Buddhist monks of the 
Edo period (1603-1867), and paintings by 
masters of the Nanga or literati school in the 
18th and 19th centuries. 

Bridal Traditions: {9th and 20th Century 
Gowns. Open-end showing. 

Gowns and wedding accessories such as lin- 
gerie, garters and matching “his” and “hers” 
nightshirts are included in the display, which 
covers 125 years of American gowns. Some wed- 
ding gowns from China and India are included in 
the show. 

Quilts and Coverlets. Open-end showing. 
Coverlets from Colonial times and pieced quilts 
from the 1880s, as well as crazy quilts and appli- 
qués. 

eA Century of French Masters: Corot to Braque. 
Thru April 20. 

Exhibit features 69 paintings from the permanent 
collection of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
spanning the development of modern French 
painting from 1831 to 1927. Artists represented 
in the exhibit include Corot, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Millet, Boudin, Gerome, Bouguereau, Pissarro, 
Manet, Degas, Cezanne, Monet, Renoir, van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse and Braque. 
One of a Kind: Recent Polaroid Color 
Photography. Feb. 19-March 23. 

More than 115 SX-70 Polaroid photographs 
documenting instant photography as a contem- 
porary art form. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

eChilchinbeto Rug. Thru Feb. 16. 

The largest Navajo rug on display; it measures 
25 by 38 feet. 


eWestcapes: The Natural History Art of Charles 
M. Russell. Thru Feb. 29. 

Watercolors, bronzes, oil paintings and illustrat- 
ed letters depicting the open range in Montana 
and Canada, and the winning of the West is dis- 
played in this collection of the late “cowboy 


“artist.” 


èis It Genuine? Thru March 31. 
Comparison of authentic American 
materials with fakes and facsimiles. 
eJesse Hastings Bratley. Thru May 31. 
Thirty photographs depicting the life of the 
Sioux Indians on Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota from 1895 to 1899. 


Indian 


DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1357 Broadway, 
Denver. Mon.-Thur. 10-9, Fri-Sat. 10-5:30. 
575-3606. 

Greetings. Thru March 31. 

An exhibit tracing changes in the style of 
postcards from 1870 to the present. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 

We Honor Our Greats. Thru Feb. 29. 
Multimedia exhibit of award-winning works from 
previous shows at the Center. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., Gold- 
en. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
*One-Man Shows. Thru Feb. 29. 

Watercolors by Wenona Cassidy, watercolors 
and drawings by Pat Denton, pottery by Linda 
Graham and woodcuts by Erika Wagner. 
*Juried Photography Exhibition. Thru Feb. 29. 
*Members’ Works: Signs of Love. Thru Feb. 29. 
A multimedia exhibit. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CONFERENCE AND 
NATURE CENTER, 900 Colorow Rd., Golden. 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-4:30. 526-0855. 

eThe Spirit of Wilderness Touches My Soul. 
Thru Feb. 29. 

Wildlife photographs and illustrations by Dan 
Ruf. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Blvd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 

eArt Faculty Exhibition. Thru Feb. 15. 
Paintings by Robert Wands, sculpture by Nick 
Latka, collages and ceramics by Ed Sajbel, jew- 
elry and enamels by Joann Brassill, drawings by 
Robert Hench, prints and drawings by Lew Til- 
ley and ceramics and drawings by Carl Jensen. 
e Art Faculty Exhibition. Feb. 20-March 14 
Drawings, paintings and sculpture by members 
of the art faculties of Aurora, Denver and 
Jefferson County public schools. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in Boulder. Mon.- 
Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 

*Photography by Roland LaForge. Thru March 
3. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
Printmaking Exhibition. Thru Feb. 29. 

A collection of avant-garde prints from the 
American Southwest and Italy. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 
9-9, Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 

Second Annual Contemporary Native American 
Arts Show. Feb. 18-March 7. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Henderson Bidg. at 16th 
St. & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 9-4, Sun. 10-4. 492-6165. 
The Cultural Art of Africa. Feb. 16-April 20. 
Carvings, masks and statues from Africa, mostly 
produced in the last century. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, galleries in the Sibell- 
Wolle Fine Arts Bidg. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Mon.-Fri. 10-4. 492-6504. 

eWilliam Hogarth. Thru Feb. 29. 

A collection of 95 prints by the 18th-century 
English humorist. 

Mail Etc. Show. Thru Feb. 29. 

A collection of whatever can be sent through the 
United States Postal Service. 

eJohn VanAlstine. Thru Feb. 29. 

Sculpture in stone and steel emphasizing ten- 
sion and balance. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bldg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m/753-2846. 

eCalvin Spark. Feb. 16-March 2. 

An exhibit of Spark’s photography. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


EXHIBIT on the making of bobbin lace by 
Virginia Funk of International Old Lacers. Art 
Dept., 2nd floor, Denver Public Library, 1357 
Broadway, Denver. Thur., Feb. 14, 1:30-3:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-3606. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Charlie Billy, member 
of the Navajo Tribal Council, on “Chilchinbeto,” 
the largest Navajo rug on display, showing at the 
Denver Museum of Natural History thru Feb. 16. 
At the museum, City Park, Montview & Colorado 
bivds., Denver. Fri.-Sat., Feb..15-16, 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 575-3964. 


SALE of about 40 Navajo tapestries and rugs, in 
conjunction with slide/discussion by Charlie 
Billy (see above). Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Mountview & Colorado bivds., 
Denver. Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-16, 3 p.m. The 
tapestries and rugs for sale were created by the 
same women who wove the 25-by-38-foot 
“Chilchinbeto” rug on display at the museum. 


FILM, The Impressionists, on the origins and 
development of Impressionist painting, in con- 
junction with the exhibit “A Century of French 
Masters” showing at the Denver Art Museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Film shows at the 
museum Fri., 2 p.m., Feb. 22-April 18, and Sun., 
1:30 & 3 p.m., Feb. 17-March 16. Free admission. 
575-2265. 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksana Ross, mem- 
ber of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Mon., Feb. 18, 
12:30-2:30 p.m. Ross will compare the motion 
and emotion of the Baroque era from Reubens to 
Larry Poons in the third lecture of her series, 
“Origins in Modern Art: Art as Image and Idea.” 
Free admission. 441-3100. 


LECTURE by Peter Schjeldhal, poet and art 
critic. St. Charles on Wazee art gallery, 1843 
Wazee St., Denver. Schjeldhal, one the par- 
ticipating poets in the recent exhibit “Poets and 
Painters” at the Denver Art Museum, will discuss 
his latest book New and Selected Poems. Thur., 
Feb. 21, 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 573-5233 


EXHIBIT of art works created by handicapped 
artists of the Creative Arts Therapy Institute in 
Denver. Colorado State Judicial Bidg., 14th St. & 
Broadway, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4; open-end 
showing. Exhibit includes photography by the 
late Bryan Wanberg and by Dale Monson, and 
paintings by clients of the United Cerebral Palsy 
Center. Free admission. 377-5415. 


EXHIBIT of original silkscreen prints by Doug 
West and Sebastian, “Two Approaches to 
Serigraphy.” Century Bank & Trust, 1st Ave. & 
Cook St., Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5, thru Feb. 29 
Exhibit is co-sponsored by The Rutherford 
Barnes Collection. 
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New Music Exposure on KCFR 
EXPOSURE: a new program on KCFR every Sunday night from 9 to 


midnight. 


EXPOSURE: revealing the inside story on the local and national music 


scene. 


EXPOSURE: spotlighting recorded music from jazz to rock ‘n' roll to new 
wave with an emphasis on artists not yet receiving strong 


airplay. 


EXPOSURE: exhibiting interviews with top local and national acts as 
well as in-depth looks at specific artists. 


EXPOSURE: featuring record and concert reviews as well as a behind- 
the-scenes approach to the whole Denver music picture. 


EXPOSURE: hosted by KCFR producer and air staff member Mike 
Drumm, long-time observer of and participant in the 
Colorado and national music arena. 


Join KCFR with Mike Drumm as he shares his knowledge and awareness 
of music every Sunday night at 9 and gain EXPOSURE to the music world. 
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Plays present 


unusual chance 


to analyze 
Strindberg 


The Night of the Tribades 
By Per Olov Enquist 
Directed by Ed Baierlein 


Germinal Stage Denver 


Miss Julie 
By August Strindberg 
Directed by Margaret Mancinelli 
Theater Under Glass 








By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


EC AUSE of August 
R Strindberg’s penchant for self 
analysis and autobiography, 
his troubled life and psyche are as 
familiar as his plays. Strindberg is 
one of those artists like van Gogh 
whose work so clearly reflects his 
life that it is difficult to separate the 
man from his creation. The plays 
which opened at Theater Under 
Glass and Germinal Stage Denver 
last Thursday offer Denver 
theatergoers an orgy of analysis of 
the mystical Swede. Per Olov En- 
quist’s The Night of the Tribades at 
Germinal Stage examines the 
Strange, intense relationship 
between Strindberg, his wife, and 
the wife’s female lover. Miss Julie, 
the Theater Under Glass produc- 
tion, chronicles the tragedy of a sex 
starved “masculine” woman. 
Researching Strindberg’s work in 
1973, Enquist found that his coun- 
tryman’s frustration with marriage 
in the late 19th century and his 
hatred of women, particularly 
emancipated women, compared in- 
terestingly with modern attitudes. 
Enquist used a fictitious event based 
on real people and occurrences in 
Strindberg’s life to illustrate the 
isolation, fear and sense of 

























uselessness which Enquist believes 
contemporary Americans. ex- 
perience. 

The Night of the Tribades takes place 
at a rehearsal of Strindberg’s play 
The Stronger at the small, experimen- 
tal theater managed by the 
playwright’s estranged wife, Siri 
von Essen. The Stronger is a one-act 
play about the confrontation 


between two women friends who 
turn out to be the wife and the 
mistress of the same man. Of the 
two characters, 
speaks. 


only the wife 





Jim Read (left) is Jean and Laurie 
O’Brien is Miss Julie at Theater Under 
Glass. 


In Enquist’s rehearsal, von Essen 
plays the wife. (She did in fact play 
the speaking part in the premiere 
performance of The Stronger.) Enquist 
assigns the mute role to Marie 
Caroline David, Siri’s friend and 
lover. Emotions between the two 
become so strong that continuation 
of the rehearsal is impossible; the 
unhappy people are compelled to 
relive the night several years earlier 
when Strindberg discovered the 
affair between Siri and Marie: The 
two women come to understand and 
feel some compassion for their 
rejected man by the end of the 
evening, while Strindberg finally is 
left with the realization that he will 
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never win his wife back. 

Enquist has created enormously 
complex characters and placed them 
in a situation of maximum conflict. 
The actors at Germinal Stage ex- 
plore every component of their 
characters’ personalities and give 
subtle, detailed performances. The 
Night of the Tribades is the best work 
this theater has produced this 
season. 

Ed Baierlein and Ginger Valone 
did a great deal of historical research 
in preparing their interpretations of 
Strindberg and Siri. Baierlein 


Sallie Diamond (left) is Siri von Essen 
and Ginger Valone her lover Marie at 
Germinal Stage Denver. 


assumes Strindberg’s unruly 
mustache and goatee for the occa- 
sion, and plays the author as a 
slightly effeminate, arrested adoles- 
cent. This man must be the center of 
attention, or his life is meaningless. 
(Enquist suggests that Strindberg 
may have written The Stronger in an 
effort to regain his wife’s devotion.) 
Baierlein makes him obstinate, 
cruel and vulgar, and at the same 
time reveals the wretched man’s 
vulnerability and pitiful confusion. 

Valone’s Siri has a great deal in 
common with some of today’s 
women. Rejecting her role as an 
ornament for her husband, she 
craves strength and independence. 
But her emancipation does not come 
easily; she must fight habits built up 
over a lifetime—even her instincts. 
Siri undergoes the greatest 
transformation in the play. She 
starts out despising Strindberg and 
blaming him for her misery. By the 
end of the evening, she is able to 
understand and sympathize with 
her husband, and at that point is 
finally free of him. Valone’s moving, 
compassionate performance reveals 
the essence of a woman in transi- 
tion. 

Less historical material is 
available on Marie Caroline David, 
but Sallie Diamond’s portrayal is 
genuine and believable 
nevertheless. Strindberg has a 
grudging admiration for Marie and 
she returns the compliment. Marie 
is a writer, a feminist, an alcoholic 
and a lesbian, and is entirely comfor- 
table with herself. Diamond creates 
a clever, independent woman whose 
quiet strength attracts both Siri and 
Strindberg. 

Enquist adds a fourth character as 
comic relief. Viggo Schiwe, the 
pompous, obsequious little actor 
who will stage The Stronger, is a sort 
of satellite to the triangle of 
Strindberg, Siri and Marie. Danny 
Woods is delightful in the role, 
unaware at first of the snake pit he 


has stumbled into, then horrified as 
the confrontation escalates, but also 
thrilled at the illustrious dirty linen 
he is being allowed to witness. 
Strindberg was one of the fathers 
of naturalistic theater, and Ed 
Baierlein’s direction of Night of the 
Tribades brings some of Strindberg’s 
theatrical vision into play. The 
multiple motivations of the 
characters (which have become the 
hallmark of good acting) and 
realistic staging, which allows actors 
to work with their backs to the 
audience when necessary, bring 
some of Strindberg’s style to this 
play about Strindberg. The result is 
a stimulating, involving production. 


well in the production of his Miss 
Julie at Theater Under Glass. 
Under Margaret Mancinelli’s direc- 
tion, the classic of compressed, 
naturalistic dramaturgy becomes an 
overblown display of histrionics. 
Written during his period of love- 
hate for Siri von Essen, Miss Julie 


T HE PLAYWRIGHT fares less 





offers insight into Strindberg’s 
notorious misogyny, his bitter 
memories of his lower class 


childhood, and his commitment to 
social Darwinism. The play con- 
cerns the aristocrat Miss Julie, a 
young woman brought up to detest 
men and be strong and aggressive 
(“masculine” in Strindberg’s view). 
Julie is attracted to Jean, her father’s 
opportunistic valet, goes to bed with 
him and is destroyed by her shame 
and the seemingly untenable posi- 
tion in which her indiscretion places 
her. (In the original production, Julie 
was played by Siri von Essen.) 

The play is one long act, and takes 
place on a single set on one evening. 
Although the characters are not 
grand enough to qualify for high 
tragedy, they are presented at a 
highly charged moment. The 
limitations Strindberg imposed on 
the space and time of the play 
increase the impact of the characters 
and their plight. 

Mancinelli has rejected the 
playwright’s technique of compres- 
sion. The set for this production is 
large and elaborate, the perfor- 
mances hyperemotional and im- 
precise. As a result, the audience 
loses all possible interest in the 
heroine long before she goes off to 
kill herself. 

Laurie O’Brien’s Julie is a 
madwoman, moving directly from 
bed to hysteria. The performance is 
especially disappointing because 
we've seen O’Brien do far better 
work in other productions. 


Jim Read starts out making Jean a 
pleasant, charming, high-principled 
young man. His subsequent shabby 
treatment of Julie seems inconsis- 
tent because of Read’s overly sym- 
pathetic approach to this essentially 
selfish man. 

The set, designed by Doug Smith 
and Jeffrey Reese, is haphazard and 
does nothing to enhance the play. 
We had the impression that the 
guiding concept behind the design 
was nothing more than practicality: 
the set is forced into the space laid 
out for The Physicists, with which Miss 
Julie is playing in repertory. The set 
even includes a series of rear 
projections which illustrate the 
actors’ emotions as though the 
performers were incapable of ex- 
pressing themselves, or the 
audience incapable of understan- 
ding them. 

Theater Under Glass has never 
been noted for economy in its 
productions; Miss Julie is one play in 
which excess' cannot succeed. 
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THE LEARNED LADIES by Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Pertorming Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Mo- 
liere’s comedy of manners scintillates in this pro- 
duction. Gorgeous costumes and sets, elegant 
direction by Gene Lesser and perfect comic tim- 
ing make the production a joy to behold. In a 
field of excellent performances, the Belise of 
Darrie Lawrence is especially gemlike. Tickets 
Fri-Sat. eve. $8-$12, Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6- 
$10. 893-4100. 


In repertory thru Feb. 16 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Thurber Carnival by James 

Thurber, and The Stoned Guest by P.D.Q. Bach. 

Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Thur.- 

Sat. 8:30 p.m. Tickets Thur. $4, Fri.-Sat. $5 (stu- 

py & senior citizens 50-cent discount). 433- 
216. 


Final perf. Thur.-Sat., Feb. 14-16 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE by Bertolt 
Brecht. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Brecht 
may be spinning in his grave at this lavish, non- 
Brechtian production his folk tale/parable 
receives here. The staging is successful, 
nevertheless, well acted by a cast of thousands 
and deftly directed by Ed Call. Tickets Fri.-Sat. 
eve. $8-$12, Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893- 
4100. 

In repertory thru Feb. 17 


IN THE HOUSE OF BLUES by David Charles. 
Bo-Ban's Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
The talented company of singers can belt the 
blues with the best of them, but deadly narration 
and extraneos choreography almost obscure the 
wonderful music. Tickets Thur. & Sun. $4.35, 
Fri.-Sat. $4.70. 322-7725. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Feb. 23 


MOBY DICK—REHEARSED by Orson Welles. 
Denver Center Theater Company of the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Tue. 
6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Welles used 
Melville’s classic as a platform for a celebration 
of theater in which the audience and actors con- 
spire in the creation of an illusion of incredible 
scope. Under William Woodman's direction and 
in the hands of an able cast, the production is 
highly exciting. Tickets Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, 
Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893-4100. 

In repertory thru Feb. 24 


SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM, narrative by Ned 
Sherrin. Gabriel's Dinner Theater in the Holiday 
Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Blvd., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 
7:30 p.m. Musical revue based on the music of 
Stephen Sondheim includes selections from 
West Side Story, Company, Follies, A Little Night 
Music, Gypsy and A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum. Tickets Sun.-Thur. $11.75, 
Fri. $13.95, Sat. $14.95. 759-1616. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 24 


MY FAIR LADY, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Country Dinner Playhouse, 
6875 S. Clinton Road (I-25 at Arapahoe Road), 
Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), 
Sat.-Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Adapted 
from Shaw's Pygmalion. Dinner-package tickets 
$8-$12.50. 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru March 16 


THE NIGHT OF THE TRIBADES by Peter Olov 
Enquist. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market 
St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
(See review, this issue.) Tickets Thur. & Fri. 
$4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 572-0944. 
Fri.-Sun. thru March 23 


MISS JULIE by August Strindberg. Theater 
Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. Fri. & Sun. 
8:30 p.m. (See review, this issue.) Tickets Fri. $5, 
Sun. $4. 831-8139. 

In repertory Fri. & Sun. thru March 28 


THE PHYSICISTS by Friedrich Durrenmatt. 
Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. 
Thur. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. Director James Crabtree’s 
undue emphasis on the passing similarity of 
Durrenmatt’s play to a James Bond movie plot 
diminishes the impact of this black comedy. But 
Jaso Kenny’s performances as a troubled 
nuclear physicist is one of the many good points 
which outweigh the bad in this production. 
Tickets Thur. $4, Sat. $6.50. 831-8139. 

in repertory Thur. & Sat. thru March 29 


CALL OF THE YUKON by E. Burns Ellison and 
G. William Oakley, music by Ron Cope. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. at 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). 
Farcical melodrama about trappers and gold 
prospectors in the Klondike at the turn of the 
century. Tickets eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.95 & 
$12.95, Fri. $12.95 & $13.95, Sat. $13.95 & $14.95, 
mat. Sun. $9.95 & $10.95 ($1 discount for stu- 
dents & senior citizens). Reservations advised. 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru April 6 


CAROUSEL, musical by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th St. & Arapa- 
hoe Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:15), Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 12:15). Story of 
a sweet, shy New England girl who falls in love 
with a carnival broker, and of the problems that 
ensue. Tickets Tue.-Wed. $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $13.95, 
Sun. $12.50. 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru April 13 





LADIES IN WAITING by Peter De Anda. Gas- 
light Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sun. 8:15 p.m. An outdated play which trumpets 
prison reform is given an acceptable if un- 
inspired performance. The production cannot 
cover the play's glaring flaws. Tickets $5. 
455-6077. 


Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 
OPENING THIS WEEK 


| LOVE MY WIFE by Michael Stewart, music by 
Cy Coleman. Center Attractions production at 
the Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m., mat. Thur. & Sat.-Sun. 
at 2. Tom and Dick Smothers re-create their 
Broadway roles in this spoof of two suburban 
husbands engulfed by the sexual revolution. 
Tickets $8-$16. 573-7151. 

Only perf. Wed.-Sun., Feb. 13-17 


THE SHADOW BOX by Michael Cristofer. 
Student production at Grey Hall on the campus 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. 
Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. Cristofer’'s drama of death as 
viewed through the eyes of three terminally ill 
patients was awarded a Pulitzer Prize and a 
Tony. Tickets $2.50, children & senior citizens 
$1. 1-351-2100. 

Only perf. Wed.-Sun., Feb. 13-17 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS by Robert Bolt. 
Student production at the Heights Theater, 3001 
S. Federal Blvd. on the campus of Loretto 
Heights College in Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
Historical drama about the conflict between 
Henry VIII and Sir Thomas Moore. Tickets $2- 
$3.50; optional dinner pkg. Fri.-Sat. $7.50. 
936-4265. 





Only perf. Thur.-Sat., Feb. 14-16 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN by Arthur Miller. Mini- 
Theater of the Lincoln Community Center, 417 
W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
The dramatic story of loser Willie Loman. Tickets 
$4, senior citizens & students $3. 1-221-1690. 
Thur.-Sat.,. Feb. 14-March 1 


TWO ONE-ACTS by Jean Genet: Deathwatch 
and The Maids. Student production at the 
University Theater on the campus of the Univ. of 
Colorado in Boulder. Fri.-Sat. & Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
Tickets $4, students & senior citizens $3, 
children $2. 492-8181 
Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-16; 
Wed.-Sat., Feb. 20-23 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS by Herb Gardner. 
Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd., 
Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Comedy about a dis- 
gruntled cartoonist who seeks the custody of his 
nephew. Tickets $3, students & senior citizens 
$2.50. 421-7256. 

Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-March 8 


TWO ONE-ACTS: The Man with a Flower in His 
Mouth by Luigi Pirandello and Every Good Boy 
Deserves Favor by Tom Stoppard. Slightly Off 
Center Theater, 2549 15th St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. Benefit for Touchstone Theater, which 
was burglarized twice in January. Tickets $5. 
831-1299. 

Only perf. Fri.-Sat., Feb. 15-16 


BEDROOM FARCE by Alan Ayckbourn, starring 
June Lockhart, Tom Ewell and Jill Haworth. 
Center Attractions Production at the Auditorium 
Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. mat. at 2. British comedy on the 
antics of four married couples. Tickets $6-$12, 
mat. $6-$10. 573-7151. 

Only perf. Tue.-Sun., Feb. 19-24 


FUTURE 


A MAN’S A MAN by Bertolt Brecht. Student 
production at the Fire Escape Theater, 3539 W. 
50th Ave. Pkwy. on the campus of Regis College 
in Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. Brecht’s drama about 
the absurdity of modern man’s attempts to adjust 
to the pressures and demands of society. Tickets 
$4, students & senior citizens $3. 458-4151. 
Wed.-Sat., Feb. 20-23; 
Tue.-Sat., Feb. 26-March 1 


MADAME BUTTERFLY, opera by Puccini. Perf. 
by the Texas Opera Theater at Lincoln Com- 
munity Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. 
Thur. 8:15 p.m. Tender love story about an ill- 
fated Japanese girl and her American lover. 
Tickets $5-$7. 1-221-1690. 

Only perf. Thur., Feb. 21 


CURSE OF THE STARVING CLASS by Sam 
Shepard. Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., 
Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. The 
decline and fall of the American family in three 
acts. Tickets $4. 831-1299. ` 

Thur.-Sun., Feb. 21-March 14 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini. 
Perf. by the Texas Opera Theater at Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. 
Fri. 8 p.m, Figaro, Rosina, Dr. Bartolo and 
Almaviva are resurrected in this merry opera. 
Tickets $5. 1-543-0130. 

Only perf. Fri., Feb. 22 


TWO OPERAS: The Medium by Menotti and 
Gianni Schicchi by Puccini. Student production 
by the Theater Dept. and the Lamont School of 
Music of the Univ. of Denver, directed by Ronald 
Worstell. Little Theater in the Marjorie Reed 
Bidg., E. Evans Ave. & S. University Blvd. on the 
DU campus in Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 
2:30 p.m. The Medium is the tragic account of a 
woman suspended between a world of reality 
which she cannot fully comprehend and a 
supernatural world in which she cannot believe. 
Gianni Schicchi is a one-act comic opera about 
a Florentine rogue who turns the greed of 
Donatti’s heirs to his advantage. Tickets $5. 
753-2518. 
Fri.-Sun., Feb. 22-24; 
Thur.-Sat., Feb. 28-March 1 


YOU KNOW | CAN'T HEAR YOU WHEN THE 
WATER’S RUNNING by Robert Anderson. 
Colorado Theater Project production at Gussie's 
Restaurant, 2345 W. 112th St., Westminster. Sun. 
8 p.m. (dinner and cocktails from 6 p.m.) Four 
one-act comedies dealing with the topic of sex. 


Tickets $12.95. 469-5281. 
Opens Sun., Feb. 24 for an open-end run. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


MIME by Tony Montanaro, “A Mime’s Eye View.” 
Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe 
Ave., Pueblo. Wed. 8 p.m. Admission $3. 
1-543-0130. 





Wed., Feb. 13 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, a story loosely based on 
the life of the Barrymores. PBS rebroadcast, 
“Great Performances.” All-star cast includes Eva 
LeGallienne, Rosemary Harris, Ellis Rabb and 
Sam Levene. Wed: 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Wed., Feb. 13 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, based on the 
classics of James Fenimore Cooper. PBS broad- 
cast, “Once Upon a Classic.” Chingachgook and 
Hawkeye guide two. Englishwomen and their 
British officer to the fort. Sat. 7 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Sat., Feb. 16 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, based on the 
classics of James Fenimore Cooper. PBS broad- 
cast, “Once Upon a Classic.” Hawkeye escorts 
Molly Dunham safely to her father's camp 
following an attack upon the fort by the Huron 
tribe. Sun, 11 a.m. (captioned for the hearing- 
impaired), Sat. 7 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Sat., Feb. 17 & 23 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, opera by Verdi. PBS 
broadcast, “From the Met.” Luciano Pavarotti, 
Judith Blegen, Katia Ricciarelli, Bianca Berini 
and Louis Quilico star in this opera, loosely 
based on the assassination of King Gustav III of 
Sweden. Sun. 2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun., Feb. 17 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION, local improvisa- 
tional theater troupe directed by Beverle Bloch. 
Bo-Ban's Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Sun. 7:30 p.m. An 
evening of humorous sketches and improvisa- 
tional games and scenes based on audience sug- 
gestions. Tickets $3.50. 756-7485. 

Sun. thru March 2 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





MOTHER GOOSE TRUNK, an original play per- 
formed by the Emerald Road Theater Company. 
Children's Museum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. 
Wed. 10:30 a.m. & 1 p.m. Story of two friends 
who find a mysterious trunk in a cave. Tickets 
$1. 571-5198. 

Wed. thru Feb. 16 


ESCAPE OF THE UNICORN, an original play 
performed by the Emerald Road Theater Com- 
pany directed by Brad Bowles. Children’s 
Museum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat. 11 a.m. 
& 2 p.m. A doubting princess with the aid of the 
audience helps a baffled unicorn escape from 
the reign of an apprentice sorcerer. Tickets $1. 
571-5198. 

Sat. thru Feb. 16 


ALADDIN by Moses Goldberg. Student produc- 
tion at the Univ. of Denver Theater, Annex II, E. 
Warren Ave. & S. University Bivd., Denver. Sat. 
10:30 a.m., 1 & 3 p.m.; Sun. 1 & 3 p.m. An audi- 
ence participation play of this old fairy tale clas- 
sic. Tickets $1.50. 753-2518. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Feb. 17 


THE OVERCOAT by Nicolai Gogol, adapted by 
Tom Later and Fran Torok. Bonfils Theatre, E 
Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 1 
& 3 p.m. Tale of a poor Russian copy clerk and 
his efforts to obtain a new coat to stave off 
winter's chill. Tickets $2.95. 322-7725. 
Sat.-Sun., Feb. 16-17 & Sat., Feb. 23 


MERLIN AND THE WART by Maria Carrera and 
Paul Hebron. Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. An orig- 
inal adaptation of the life of King Arthur. Tickets 
$1. 831-8139. 

Tue.-Sat. thru March 29 


CIRCUS by Steve and Kathy Hotchner, music by 
Bill Roser. The Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth 
Bivd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. (no 
shows on Feb. 16 & 27 and March 1 & 20-30). A 
musical participation play in which a sma!! band 
of misfits form a traveling circus to escape the 
realities of their oppressive homeland. Tickets 
$1. 422-8050. 

Mon.-Sat. thru April 12 











DANCE 


FOR KICKS 


5 By 2 Plus, a contemporary dance 
company from New York, offers two 
performances in Denver on Feb. 15 
and 16, and one performance in 
Greeley on Feb. 20. See listings for 
details. 


PERFORMANCES 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by the 5 By 2 
Plus repertory company of New York City. 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview Bivd. & 
Olve St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. An overview of 
the development of modern dance through the 
past 50 years, from Helen Tamiris'’ “Negro 
Spirituals” to a 1970 solo created by the 
Pilobolus dance troupe. Admission $7.10-$10.10. 
232-2912. 

Feb. 15-16 





LOS ANGELES BALLET choreographed by John 
Clifford. Macky Auditorium on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Sun.-Mon. 8 p.m. 
Johanna Kirkland dances the title role of 
Prokofiev's “Cinderella.” Admission $5-$10. 
492-8008. 

Feb. 17-18 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by the Cleo 
Parker Robinson Dance Ensemble. Houston Fine 
Arts Center on the campus of Colorado Women's 
College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. 
Mon.-Thur. 10 a.m.-noon. Program of modern 
jazz and ethnic pieces in celebration of Black 
Awareness Week. Admission $1.25. 893-2404. 
Feb. 18-21 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by the 5 By 2 
Plus repertory company of New York City. 
Gunter Hall, 16th St. & 10th Ave. on the campus 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of Feb. 15-16 
listing above. Admission $4, students $3. 
1-351-2835. 

Feb. 20 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by Winnie 
Young & Dancers. Changing Scene Theater, 
1527% Champa St., Denver. Thur. 7 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. Program includes 
original ‘works by the company followed by a 
discussion with the performers. Admission Thur. 
& Sun. $3, Fri-Sat. $4 (students $1 discount). 
893-5775. 

Feb. 21-24 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by Jane 
Franklin, Belinda Wiman, Janet Roberts, Ann 
McCauley and Dale Lee Nivan. Community Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Thur.-Fri. 8 
p.m. Program features original works by the 
dancers. Admission $3. 447-8733. 

Feb. 21-22 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


MASTER CLASS taught by members of the 5 By 
2 Plus dance company of New York City. 
Colorado State Ballet School, 1412 Wazee St., 
Denver. Thur. 7 p.m. Class open to all in- 
termediate and advanced dancers. Admission $6. 
572-8195. 

Feb. 14 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT perf. by the Boulder 
Dance Odyssey. Dance Odyssey Studio, 2116 
Pearl St., Boulder. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m. Original 
works by company members including “Five 
Fools,” “Spider,” “Sassafras” and Stravinsky's 
“Petrouchka.” Admission $2.50, children $1. 
443-8517. 

Feb. 16-17 


BROADCAST, “Two Duets,” featuring Natalia 
Makarova, Mikhail Baryshnikov, Heather Watts 
and Ib Andersen. PBS broadcast, “Great Perfor- 
mances: Dance in America.” Baryshnikov and 
Makarova perform Other Dances by Jerome 
Robbins to music of Chopin, and Andersen and 
Watts dance to Calcium Light Night by Peter 
Marins to music of Charles ives. Wed. 8 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Feb. 6 
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Is there a 
proper role 
for gender 
in music? 


By NORV BRASCH 


T HERE ARE a few things to be 
said about gender in music, even 
at the risk of indulging ina bit of 
sexism. Through musical history, 
the concert world has always 
welcomed exceptional women per- 
formers. Clara Schumann managed 
to eclipse the fame of husband 
Robert by playing his works better 
than he could. In music, talent 
comes before prejudice. 


Despite this relative liberalism, 
there are some aspects of music that 
have remained all-male bastions. 
The memorable female conductors 
are few and far between. In musical 
composition, women have been 
almost completely unrepresented, 
an absence surpassed only in the 
field of theoretical mathematics. 


Oddly enough, the rise of 
women’s liberation has done little to 
alter the sex roles in classical music. 
While other professions seem to be 
attracting women in numbers equal 
to men (or at least in dramatically 
larger numbers), the concert scene 
is particularly resistant to this social 
trend. It’s enough to inspire the 
disquieting thought that certain 
musical endeavors lend themselves 
to a single sex. 


There are no three instruments 
more traditionally feminine than 
the harp, the flute, and the soprano 


A 


voice. Indeed, these typecasts have 
also been violated. Flutists Jean 
Pierre Rampal and James Galway, 
both of whom dwarf the instru- 
ment, are now leaders of their trade. 
Nicanor Zabaleta, despite his 
wretched technique, is one of the 
few harpists with a career as a 
soloist. Even the soprano range is 
attacked by a peculiar aberration 
known as the countertenor (one of 
the more unpleasant sounds to be 
heard from a concert stage). 

Nonetheless, these are in- 
struments on which women excel, a 
point driven home by three extraor- 
dinary women who perform as the 
Jubal Trio. Soprano Lucy Shelton, 
flutist Sue Ann Kahn and harpist 
Susan Jolles played last Friday night 
as part of the Colorado Academy 
Concert Series. Their’s is a rare 
configuration for a chamber trio, 
but it would be hard to imagine one 
more delightful to hear. There is a 
certain charm to these instruments 
which grows in an ensemble. 

Shelton claims that a dearth of 
material has not been a problem for 
the New York-based group. “There 
are a lot of people who are surprised 
we lasted this long,” said Shelton, 
who was one of the founders in 
1974. A fair number of pieces were 
written for their ensemble, and even 
more utilize the smaller per- 
mutations of the threesome. The 
program covered pre-Renaissance, 
Baroque, Romantic and Modern 
works. Only the Classical period 
represents a gap in the Jubal’s 
repertoire, and there they have 
transcribed some rare Mozart zither 
pieces. 

Outstanding among the offerings 
was Studies for Gydli, written in 1967 
by Czech composer Jan Kapr. The 
text mimics the first efforts at 
conversation by Kapr’s daughter, 
with a little wailing and gibberish 
thrown in for realism. It was a 
marvelous effect, and a great hit 


United Bank 


Tennis Classic 
Feb. 18-24 


Denver Auditorium Arena 


$125,000 Prize 


—— ee eee C— Cit ete — ee ee 


Tickets on Sales at 
United Banks Keystone 
Boettcher & Company 
The Aspen Leaf. Dave 
Cook Gart Bros 
Sportit Ltd. Christy 
Oports Custom Tennis 
Lowry AFB. Alpencort 
and at participating arei 
tennis Clubs 


For more information 
about tickets, call 
388-0818 
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among the younger attendants in 
the audience who finally found 
music with which they could iden- 
tify. 

Again in the spirit of Colorado 
Academy’s unstuffy approach to 
music, the performers opened the 
second half with the harpist on 
center stage with the flute and voice 
entering from each wing. The work 
was a 13th-century motet and it was 
followed by 14th- and 15th-century 
works. The trio made an effort at 
authenticity, changing to a 
miniscule and manually-keyed Irish 
harp and, for two of the pieces, an 
alto harp. 

The Bach Sonata in G Minor for 
flute was rescored for harp accom- 
paniment, making a familiar work 
even more elegant. Harpist Susan 
Jolles displayed her remarkable skill 
and somehow managed to keep her 
fingernails away from the vibrating 
strings, a fault which detracts from 
many harp performances. Flutist 
Sue Ann Kahn had some breathing 
and phrasing problems in the Bach, 
but that might be written off to the 
perils of a high altitude. 

The last set, songs and dances by 
the American composer Stephen 
Foster, gave soprano Shelton her 
best opportunity. Hers is a clean 


voice, and she has mastered the art 
of articulation without affectation. 
Unfortunately, her crystal enuncia- 
tion revealed some rather inane 
lyrics like “Nelly Bly has a heart 
warm as a cup of tea and bigger than 
the sweet potato in Tennessee.” 
Such bits of poetry are enough to 
make one prefer foreign songs. 

Throughout the evening, the 
Jubal Trio performed with a unique- 
ly feminine sense of lyricism. 
Shelton notes that “the fact we were 
all women had nothing to do with 
the formation of the Jubal Trio,” but 
it may be an element in their 
success. 

@ 

As part of its exceptional season 
of televised opera, the Public Broad- 
casting Service will present 
Giusseppe Verdi's minor master- 
piece, Un Ballo in Maschera (The 
Masked Ball), live from the 
Metropolitan Opera. The perfor- 
mance can be seen locally on KRMA, 
Channel 6, this Saturday, Feb. 17, at 
2 p.m. Tenor Luciano Pavarotti will 
be featured as Riccardo in a new 
production by Elijah Moshinsky. 
This Ballo is set in Boston, but is 
otherwise thoroughly Italian; grand 
opera is impervious to time and 
place. 








Comedy 4 
from a master 


Turn to p. 10 


his - clients with such cheery 
aphorisms as, “Your wife is a 
woman who would be your friend if 
she were a man.” Millet-insists that 
the men and women, who initially 
sit on opposite sides of the tour bus, 
move about so that everyone is 
paired off with a partner of the 
opposite sex. The success of the 
weekend may be gathered from the 
seating arrangement when the bus 
returns: again, the women are on 
one side of the bus, the men on the 
other. 

But Lelouch would not be Lelouch 
if matters were left in this 
demoralizing predicament. New 
opportunities are envisioned by 
both Roberts, and at the fade-out, 
they are on their way to fame, 
wealth, and—is there any doubt? — 
the thrill of romance. 

In reviewing Lelouch’s career, I 
find that I have given excessive 
weight to his disastrous And Now, 
My Love (1974), certainly his weakest 
film, and have forgotten the delights 
of Happy New Year, Cat and Mouse and 


Another Man, Another Chance. Robert et 
Robert, whilé it lacks the swirling 
romanticism of A Man and a Woman, 
demonstrates the warmth and good 
humor that Lelouch always has 
managed to supply when at his best, 
and is comfortably directed except 
for several scenes in which he 
becomes carried away with ob- 
trusive camera movements. 

Lelouch owes much to his two 
talented leads, who are required to 
carry the film. Denner is well- 
known as a commanding presence 
from his role in Truffaut’s The Man 
Who Loved Women, among others, but 
Villeret is the real surprise in this 
film, and his characterization is the 
chief delight of the proceedings. It is 
as if the body of Fatty Arbuckle had 
suddenly been possessed by the soul 
of an inarticulate Woody Allen. 

The supporting cast is able, as 
well, particularly the women who 
play the mothers. Both Montero and 
Regine manage the difficult task of 
making a carping matriarch 
somehow endearing. 

Robert et Robert was a favorite at the 
San Francisco film festival last year, 
and it is easy to see why. Who can 
resist a warm-hearted comedy with 
superbly drawn—and acted— 
characters? It’s the same formula 
for success that has made La Cage 
Aux Folles such a hit. 
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PERFORMANCES 


BAND CONCERT by tne Air Force Academy 
Band, conducted by Maj. J.D. McCord. Phipps 
Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Colorado & Montview bivds., 
Denver. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
575-3872. 


Feb. 13 


CHAMBER RECITAL by violinist James Maurer, 
cellist Richard Slavich and pianist Francisco 
Aybar. Auditorium of the General Classroom 
Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. on the campus of the 
Univ. of Denver in Denver. Wed. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Beethoven/ Variations, Op. 121A 
(“Kakadu”); Brahms/ Trio in C Minor, Op. 101; 
Ravel/ Trio. Admission $4, students & senior 
citizens $1.50. 753-2196. 

Feb. 13 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Orpheus Chamber 
Ensemble, with pianist Minoru Nojima. Lincoln 
Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort 
Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program includes works 
by Mozart, Poulenc and Schubert. Admission $4- 
$6. 1-221-1690. 

Feb. 14 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Charles Ansbacher, with 
pianist Janina Fialkowska. Palmer Auditorium, 
Platte Ave. & Nevada St., Colorado Springs. 
Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. Prograrn: Mozart/ 
Symphony No. 39 in E-Flat; Piano Concerto No. 
24 in C Minor; Respighi/ Ancient Airs and 
Dances for Lute, Suite No. 1. Admission $5-$7. 
633-4611. 

Feb. 14-15 & 17 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Gaetano Delogu, with pianist Ivan Davis. 
Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. Program: 
Prokofiev/ Suite from Romeo and Juliet; Chopin/ 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor; Mendelssohn/ 
Symphony No. 5 (“Reformation”). Admission 
Thur. & Sat. $6.50-$13.50, Sun. $4-$10. 292-1584. 

Feb. 14 & 16-17 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the University 
Symphony Orchestra of the Univ. of Colorado, 
conducted by Giora Bernstein, with pianist Paul 
Parmelee. Macky Auditorium on the CU campus 
in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat Major, Op. 83; 
Beethoven/ Prometheus Overture, Op. 43; Gian- 
nini/ Symphony No. 2. Free admission. 492-6352. 

Feb. 15 


ORGAN RECITAL by Lee Garrett. St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church, 2000 Stover St., Fort Collins. 
Fri. 8 p.m. Program in conjunction with Bach 
festival at the church. Free admission. 
1-491-6555. 

Feb. 15 


PIANO RECITAL by Larry Graham. Arvada 
Center, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Fri. 8 
p.m. Program: Mozart/ Sonata, K. 281; 
Beethoven/ Sonata, Op. 3; Chopin/ Waltz in F 
Major; Etude in F Minor; Fantasie in F Minor; 
Nocturne in D-Flat Major; Polonaise in A-Flat 
Major. Admission $6, students & senior citizens 
$3.50. 422-8050. 

Feb. 15 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Columbine 
Orchestra, conducted by Roy Seeber. Houston 
Fine Arts Center, Montview Blvd. & Olive St. on 
the campus of Colorado Women’s College in 
Denver. Sat. 8 p.m. “Second All-American 
Concert” program: Pritts/ Centennial Suite; 
Smith/ Overture to Manzano; Schumann/ New 
England Triptych; Hanson/ Romantic 
Symphony; Gershwin/ Excerpts from Porgy and 
Bess. Admission $4, students & senior citizens 
$2. 373-1253. 

Feb. 16 


CHORAL RECITAL by the Greeley Chorale, 
directed by Michael Jothen. Faculty Lounge on 
the campus of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Sun. 4 p.m. Chamber concert of 
Renaissance music. Free admission. 1-330-2200. 

Feb. 16 


FRENCH HORN RECITAL by William Kearns 
and other faculty members of the Univ. of 
Colorado. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th 
St. on the CU campus in Boulder. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Duvernoy/ Trio in C; Britten/ Canticle 
Ill; Berlioz/ Le Jeune Patre Bruton; Stiegler/ 
Gloria from St. Hubert’s Mass; Johnson/ Ritual 
for Horns; Toenzing/ Fones II; Hill/ Sextet for 
Piano and Winds. Free admission. 492-6352. 
Feb. 17 


CHORAL RECITAL by the St. Luke’s Choir and 
the Colorado State Univ. Singers, directed by 
Edward Anderson. St. Luke's Episcopal Church, 
2000 Stover St., Fort Collins. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program in conjunction with Bach festival at the 
church. Free admission. 1-491-6555. 

Feb. 17 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Orpheus Chamber 
Ensemble, with pianist Minoru Nojima. Sangre 
de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., 
Pueblo. Sun. 3 p.m. Program includes works by 
Schubert, Poulenc and Mozart. Admission $5. 


1-543-0130. 
Feb. 17 


JAZZ AND WIND RECITAL by the Lamont Jazz 
Lab and Repertory Wind Ensemble, directed by 
Donald Gorder and William Woliner. Auditorium 
of the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. 
on the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Stone/ Enter Swinging; 
Terry/ Sheba; Wright/ Samara; Blues for an Elm; 
Taylor/ You Too; Curnow/ Children of the Sun. 
ission. 753-2196. 
Free admission ieee 


JEFFERSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by T. Gordon Parks, with winners of 
the orchestra's Young Artists Competition. 
Green Center of the Colorado School of Mines, 
16th St. & Cheyenne Bivd., Golden. Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Program: Mendelssohn/ Symphony No. 5 
(“Reformation”); Delibes/ Sylvia Ballet Suite; 
Larsson/ Concertino for Trombone and Strings; 
Bruch/ The Kol Nidrei; Shostakovich/ Festival 
Overture. Admission $3.50, students $2. 
279-3228. 

Feb. 17 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC by the 
Dufay Consort. St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
1401 Pine St., Boulder. Sun. 7:30 p.m. Free 
admission; offering taken. 753-0039. 

Feb. 17 


CELLO RECITAL by Barbara Thiem, artist in 
residence at Colorado State Univ. Concert Hall 
of the Music Bidg. on the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Mon. 8 p.m. Program of works by 
Beethoven. Admission $2-$3. 1-491-6432. 

Feb. 18 


PIANO RECITAL by Mark Wescott. Lory Student 
Center Theater on the campus of Colorado State 
Univ. in Fort Collins. Tue. 8 p.m. Program: 
Beethoven/ Thirty-Three Variations in C Major 
on a Waltz; Chopin/ Barcarolle, Op. 60; Poulenc/ 
Mouvements Perpetuels; Liszt/ Mephisto-Waltz. 
Admission $4, students $2.50. 1-491-5402. 

Feb. 19 


HARP RECITAL by Barbara Weiger, with flutist 
Vicki Bell. Auditorium of the Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 
p.m. Program includes works by Zabel, 
DeRibayaz, Salzedo, Samuel-Rousseau, Tournier 
and Persichetti. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Feb. 20 


CLARINET & PIANO RECITAL by Ramon 
Kireilis and Sue Mohnsen. Auditorium of the 
General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. on 
the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. 
Wed. 8:15 p.m. Program: Scarlatti/ Four Sonatas; 
Huristone/ For Characteristic Pieces; Bassett/ 
Soliloquies; Weber/ Grand Duo Concertant; 
Kreisler/ Schon Rosmarin. Admission $4, 
students & senior citizens $1.50. 753-2196. 
Feb. 20 


WIND RECITAL by the Wind Ensemble of the 
Univ. of Northern Colorado, directed by Eugene 
Corporon. Foundation Hall, 1526 8th Ave., on the 
UNC campus in Greeley. Thur. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Amram/ King Lear Variations; Gilmore/ 
Folk Songs for Soprano & Band; Blackwood/ 
Chamber Symphony; Finney/ Summer in Valley 
City; Grainger/ Lads of Wamphray. Free admis- 
sion. 1-351-2200. 

Feb. 21 


MADAME BUTTERFLY, opera by Puccini. Perf. 
by the Texas Opera Theater at Lincoln Com- 
munity Center, 416 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. 
Thur. 8:15 p.m. Tragic love story about a 
Japanese girl and her American lover. Tickets 
$5-$7. 1-221-1690. 

Only perf. Feb. 21 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Gaetano Delogu, featuring concertmaster 
Jesse Ceci. Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m. Program: Bach/ 
Sinfonia Concertante in C Major; Beethoven/ 
Violin Concerto in D Major; Mozart/ Symphony 
No. 41, K. 551 (“Jupiter”). Admission $6.50- 
$13.50. 292-1584. 

Feb. 21 & 23 


PIANO RECITAL by Richard Steinback, faculty 
member at lowa State University. Imig Music 
Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. 
Program includes Vol. 1 of Crumb’s 
Makrokosmos and other contemporary American 
music. Free admission. 492-6352 

Feb. 22 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini 
Perf. by the Texas Opera Theater at Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. 
Figaro, Rosina, Dr. Bartolo and Almaviva are 
resurrected in this merry operatic masterpiece 
Admisssion $5. 1-543-0130 

Feb. 22 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Richard Hayman. Boettcher Concert Hall 
of the Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 
14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Pops 
concert program, “A _ Little Night Music:” 
Tchaikovsky/ Polonaise from Eugene Onegin; 
Strauss/ A Night in Venice; A Thousand and One 
Nights; Debussy/ Clair de Lune; Mozart/ First 
movement of Eine Kleine Nacht Musik; 
Sondheim/ Selections from A Little Night Music; 
Miller/ Moonlight Serenade; Mills/ Music Box 
Dancer; Webb/ MacArthur Park; Gibb/ Selec- 
tions from Saturday Night Fever. Admission 
$6.50-$13.50. 292-1584. 

Feb. 22 


TWO OPERAS: The Medium by Menotti and 
Gianni Schicchi by Puccini. Student production 
by the Theater Dept. and the Lamont School of 
Music of the Univ. of Denver, directed by Ronald 
Worstell. Little Theater in the Marjorie Reed 
Bidg., E. Evans & S. University Bivd. on the DU 
campus in Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
p.m. The Medium is the tragic account of a 
woman suspended between a world of reality 
which she cannot fully comprehend and a 
supernatural world in which she cannot believe. 
Gianni Schicchi is a one-act comic opera about 
a Florentine rogue who turns the greed of 
Donatti’s heirs to his advantage. Admission $5. 
753-2518. 

Feb. 22-24, Feb. 28-March 1 


ee 
Le 


_ pay 


THE CONCERTMASTER AS SOLOIST 


Jesse Ceci, concertmaster of the Denver Symphony, will make his annual appearance 
as a violin soloist with the orchestra on the regular subscription series, playing the 
familiar Beethoven violin concerto. Also on the program is Mozart’s Symphony No. 41 
(“Jupiter”). Two performances will be at Boettcher Concert Hall on Feb. 21 and 23 at 8 


p.m. See listings for details. 


BROADCASTS 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, opera by Verdi. PBS 
broadcast, “From the Met.” Luciano Pavarotti, 
Judith Blegen, Kakia Ricciarelli, Bianca Berini 
and Louis Quilico star in this opera, loosely 
based on the assassination of King Gustav III of 
Sweden. Sun. 2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Feb. 17 


LAMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Vincent C. LaGuardia, with the Lamont 
Festival Chorus, directed by Robert Penn. KVOD 
radio broadcast of a Lamont School of Music 
concert recorded earlier at the Univ. of Denver. 
Program: Dvorak/ Requiem, Op. 89. Sun., 
following 10 p.m. news. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM. 

Feb. 17 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Denver Concert 
Band, conducted by Antonia Brico. Corkin 
Theater of the Houston Fine Arts Center, 
Montview Blvd. & Olive St. on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College in Denver. Sat. 8 
p.m. Benefit concert for The Colorado Trust 
Fund for Cambodian Refugees. Program: 
Wagner/ Elsa's Procession to the Cathedral; 
Saint-Saens/ Finale to Symphony No. 3; Piston/ 
The Incredible Flutist; Verdi/ La Forza del 
Destino. Admission $3.50. 757-4396. 

Feb. 23 


CHAMBER RECITAL perf. by the Cantilena 
Chamber Players. PBS broadcast, “Olympic 





Overture.” Yehudi Menuhin conducts the 
premiere of the title work, composed by Lukas 
Foss and based on Auden's poem “The Runner.” 
Thur. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Feb. 21 


LAMONT WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by 
Joseph Docksey. KVOD radio broadcast of a 
Lamont School of Music concert recorded earlier 
at the Univ. of Denver. Program: Holst/ 
Hammersmith, Husa/ Apotheosis of the Earth; 
Dahi/ Sinfonietta. Sun., following the 10 p.m. 
news. KVOD radio,“ 99.5 FM. 

Feb. 24 . 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


CHORAL RECITAL by the Colorado Children’s 
Chorale, directed by Duain Wolfe, with violinist 
Alex Sobolovsky. Froelicher Theater, 3800 S. 
Pierce St. on the campus of Colorado Academy 
in Englewood. Fri. 8 p.m. Benefit concert to fund 
a Chorale tour of China. Tickets: $25 (patron), 
$100 (sponsor) & $1000 (benefactor). 758-0253. 

Feb. 15 


WORKSHOP by Ed Turley, graduate student of 
the School of Music at the Univ. of Colorado, on 
music appreciation. Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Tue. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
Workshop comprises eight lecture/demonstra- 
tions on historical periods of music, from me- 
dieval to the present. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Thru March 5 
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Lower temperatures always 
bring higher gas and electric 
bills. And we know what a 
burden those bigger winter bills 
can be. 

So. to help, we offer Budget 
Billing —a service that pea e 
your energy payments over the 
entire year. The result is a gas 
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and electric bill that remains 
the same every month. 





There's no charge for this 


service. Call us and well tell you 
all about it.And what we have to 
say should make a lot of sense. 
Especially when you 
discover how Budget Billing can 
spread out the cost of winter. 
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THIS WEEK 
~ RV MARCHI. STEVE GOODMAN; JOHN HARTFORD 2/13 Lincoln Center, 417 W. Magnolia, Ft. Collins c 
LS Lo A AE A EOE SES SAME: FRANK TRUDEAU 2/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
ROY BUCHANAN 2/13 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
608 E. 17th Ave. (at TRAVELLIN’ SHOES 2/13-14 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
ae sla ee ee MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 2/13-16 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
6 Mi at ee RUNNERS 2/13-16 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
al! ap MAXINE 2/13-16 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
GREASED LIGHTNING 2/13-16 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
LEROW PAUNELL 2/13-16 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
CAROL LAWRENCE 2/13-16 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
SHADBERRY STREET 2/13-16 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
STARFROST 2/13-16 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
BLACKHAWK 2/13-16 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
ELLYN RUCKER TRIO 2/13-16 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
PHOENIX 2/13-16 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora blic 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE IlI 2/13-16 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
DAN FREEMAN 2/13-16 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
CHEATERS 2/13-16 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
EDDIE HARRIS 2/13-16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
mosp ere r~ INNOVATIONS 2/13-16 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
RARE SILK 2/13-16 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
BILL MERCER TRIO 2/13-17 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
An air of conviviality and the warm MANHATTAN BEACH 2/13-17 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
setting at Zach’s. Friends sipping spirits HIGH TRAIL RIDERS 2/13-17 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
‘round the fireplace. Tables of folks MIGUEL ESPINOZA 2/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
supping on up town-down home cuisine. THE BABIES 2/14 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. bic 
Mellow moments in a relaxed MARY FLOWERS 2/14-16 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
environment. RICK STOCKTON 2/14-17 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. a 
Zach’s-mosphere. It’s what has KENNY LOGGINS; TOM JOHNSTON 2/15 DU Arena, E. Jewell Ave. & S. Gaylord Way c 
made Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n bar a NICK STONER 2/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
Capitol Hill tradition. DUNCAN CHASE 2/15-16 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
DAVE VAN RONK 2/15-16 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
PAULA & THE PONTIACS 2/15-16 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
COMMANDER CODY 2/16 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
PAUL SIKORSKI 2/16 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET; 
Restaurant.Gallery 'n Bar RAY PACHECHO 2/16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
NEXT WEEK 
Open Monday thru Saturday |! am to 2 am 
i oc ae UUMEE Sia EGOI AEnVer ROBERT HUNTER 2/17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
COMMANDER CODY; FLYERS 2/17 UMC, CU, Boulder c 
OUT OF THE BLUE 2/17 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
QUICKDRAW 2/17-18 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
NIGHT TRAIN 2/17-18 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
In weaving, COSMIC BARRAGE 2/18 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
oe katkat BILLY TOLLES 2/18 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
SPURT ENS RESTEN Y, TERESA TRULL & JULIE HOMI 2/18 Gove Jr. H.S., 14th Ave. & Colorado Blvd. i 
batik, crochet, MAXINE 2118-23 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
tatting & stitchery LENA HORNE. 2/18-23 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
Classes begin in SHADBERRY STREET 2/18-23 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
> . STARFROST 2118-23 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. a 
March DAWSON 2/18-29 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
z AMAZING RHYTHM ACES 2/19 Lincoln Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Ft. Collins c 
Skyloom Fibres 3 WEATHER REPORT 2/19 Paramount Theater, 519 16th St. c 
Ara s 3119- z ! z . ; 
1905 S. Pearl Denver 80210 phone 777-2331 || i ea (oe. tee ee ee ; 
: ROBIN BANKS BAND 2/19-23 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
ASA Ch U A G AO ERR GE] Ge Ge Me Ge PHOENIX 2/19-23 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora b/c 
g 4 | ZEPHYR > 2/19-23 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
BOTH BARRELS 2/19-23 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
i ae ELLYN RUCKER TRIO 2/19-23 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. 4 
à WE y | HOWARD & COMPANY 2/19-23 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
MANHATTAN BEACH 2/19-2: Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
i $ | BILL MERCER TRIO 2/19-2 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora € 
å g | FREE WHEELIN’ 2/19-24 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
FREDDI-HENCHI! BAND 2/20-23 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
a iB | INNOVATIONS 2120-23 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St a 
4 4 3 | MOONSET 2/21 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
COLO. BLUEGRASS MEETING & JAM 2/21 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
3 E DAVID LAX 2/21-23 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
7 į EDDIE “CLEAN-HEAD” VINSON 2/21-23 Clyde’s Pub, J-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
STEVE STAJICH; PAT DONAHUE 2/21-24 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
i a GRUBSTAKE 2/22 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
J 3 FRIENDS 2/22-23 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
CAPRICE & ALAN 2/22-23 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
à a AMULET 2/22-24 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
: a OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET: 
A RAY PACHECO 2/23 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
A PEACE k] CARLA SCIAKY 2/23 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
4 E 3 LOOKING AHEAD 
4 COALITION i ; be THURSTON 0 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
a r tc i 2124-26 , 
i Fora New foreign & Military Policy l LENA HORN 2/25-3/1 inane O s 
| 120 Maryland Ave., N.E. i occa “LOCK-JAW” DAVIS 2/27-3/1 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
g Washington D.C., 20002 J a ae Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave alc 
c 
i (202)546—8400 3 DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 3/4 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts. g 
= i MITZI GAYNOR 3/6-8 Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts. g 
YES! Sign me up for the e 
a CJ ə Coalition's network and i TICKET INFORMATION 
7 send me regular Action Alerts on key i a—At the door at time of performance only. For more b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 
- legislation, Action Guides on the issues y A Dhacs aoe BPs pee eg bon ong, call the club (preceding phone num- ; FSBADANY 
and resources for local organizing work. Boomer's Pub 420-2400, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423. c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 1 
§ Berek $10 tor ons your of Cootion i Gaes Fu, 2 188, County Opry $26.87, ` soros: Big Valu Records at Cinderela Ciy: Budget 3 4 s e ydg 
g materials. | Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, Four Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Bivd. in West- 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Aag Seasons 366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Henrici's minster and 3350 Youngfield Ave. in Wheat Ridge; 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
J D Tell me more about the Coalition and Ë 373-5110, agsephina's „p6220166. Little [Bear Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on 24 25 26 27 28 29 
how I can get involved. Here's a dollar i 893-9463, Moulin Rouge 571-5821, Nashville West eit Ato: Ganios ERRE Eir te bola en hes 
I for my information packet. Sante, Panama ede 482138, Miccadily choca somo o os Sa Mue ig ae 
f i Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 771-6911, Sam's f—Tickets available at the door or at Woman to Woman 1 
Name Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Stapleton Plaza Feminist Bookcenter, 2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver. 
A i 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Swallow Hill Music and at Left Hand Books. 1908 Pearl St., Boulder ea ee Gy tS 
Address Ci g Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 777-1761. 9 101112131415 
B a ie a, AEN 674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the g—Center Attractions production; call 893-4000 or 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
= Century 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Yesterday's 573-7151. 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
ü State Zip Phone( ) i Country. 237-1875, Zanzabar 344-2510, Zeno's 30 31 
g a 
a 
e 
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CLASSIFIEDS 











AUDITIONS 


For Columbine Orchestra. Audi- 
tions consist of sitting in on 
Wednesday evening rehearsal. 
Call 973-1631 evenings for info. 


For Sondheim's The Frogs to be ` 


Feb. 17, noon-5, at Theater Under 
Glass. Musical version of 
Aristophanes’ comedy to be perf. 
April 17-May 31. For appointment, 
phone 831-8139. 


For Antigone, spring production 
at the Univ. of Colorado at 
Denver. Auditions to be Feb. 14, 
8:30-10 p.m., and Feb. 15, 6:30-9 
p.m., in Rm 278 of the Arts Bidg. 
on the Auraria campus. For app’t 
phone 629-2730. 


EDUCATION 


Theatrical Fencing, March 8. All- 
day workshop. Footwork, basic 
moves, routines. Learn to 
choreograph your own stage 
fights. 447-8733. 


Give Your Mind a chance to 
travel—learn a new language. 
Spanish, German, French or Rus- 
sian comes easily with new meth- 
ods. Foreign Language Institute. 
722-4112. 


Home Repair Courses: Cherry 


Creek Hardware. 322-2515. 


EMPLOYMENT 


KGNU-FM Boulder Community 
Radio is seeking applicants for its 
board of directors. Contact Sue 
Ann Cunningham, KGNU, PO Box 
1076, Boulder, CO 80306, or 
phone 449-4885. 


EDITORIAL 
ASSISTANT 


Straight Creek Journal is 
accepting applications for 
a part-time editorial as- 
sistant to compile events 
listings approx. 20 hrs a 
week. Flexible schedule. 
Position is ideal for stu- 
dent or intern. Typing es- 
sential. Must be willing to 
learn operation of com- 
puter terminal. Familiar- 
ity with local arts scene 
desirable: Send letter and 
résumé to Ron Wolf, PO. 
Box 18265, Denver, CO 
80218. 


Straight 
Cree 
Journal 





Professional Artists, performers 
needed for Colo. Chautauqua 
summer touring program and Ar- 
tists in School & Community pro- 
gram. Application deadline Feb. 
15. Applications available at Colo- 
rado Council on Arts and Human- 
ities, 770 Pennsylvania St., Den- 
ver, CO 80203, or phone 839-2617. 


FOR RENT 


UNIQUE HISTORIC 

LANDMARK BUILDING 
2 bedrm, breakfast rm, 2 
fireplaces, parquet floors, antique 
accessories, 1200 sq. ft., separate 
entrance. Patio, rose garden, 
garage w/elec opener, 1 or 2 
persons. Can be office-apt com- 
bination! $450/mo., utilities incl. 1 
yr lease, security deposit. 1665 
Pearl. 831-7098. 


Renovated one- 
apartments available 
Call 534-0648 


Beautifully 
bedroom 
near downtown. 
after 5 p.m. 


Offices Available in comfortable 
mansion, 16th & York. 320-0457. 


Office in quiet Victorian building, 
Capitol Hill area. Approx 185 sq ft. 
$125/month + deposit. Very nice 
space. Exposed brick, bay window 
with built-in bookcases. Ideal for 
consultant, realtor, etc. 832-5258. 


Very Large Victorian Apt, 1300 sf, 
high ceilings, refin wood floors, 
new area rugs & drapes, 2 bdr, Ivr, 
dining, sun room, heat pd, adults 
only, no pets. 3305 W. Hayward PI. 
$380 mo. 455-7808, 233-7519. 


FOR SALE 


Audiophile Records from Brahms 
to Pink Floyd. Telarc Digital, Nau- 
tilus-Direct to Disc, Sheffield, Mo- 
bile Fidelity ‘2 speed masters. First 
National Audio, 3460 S. Brdwy, 
Englewood. 761-4722. 





Yes, It’s Time to bring your spring 
clothing to Your Near New Shop, 
1446 S. Colo. Bivd. at Florida, be- 
hind Arby’s. 759-4398. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 e- 


HOUSES 


Genesee Home for Sale/Lease by 
owner. Appointment only. Call 
526-1996. 





For Sale By Owner: 280 Elbert 


Way, 4 bdrms, Ig rec room, North 
Denver location, $69,000. Owner 
will carry at 11%%. Call 466-3022. 


Washington Park. This magnifi- 
cently renovated two-story has 
more than 2000 square feet of living 
space, including two living rooms 
(each with an exquisite fireplace), 
dining room, three bedrooms, study 
and 1% baths. Skylites, lofted ceil- 
ings, natural wood and a private 
deck off the master bedroom are but 
a few of the features offered at 856S. 
Ogden. Just two blocks from the 
park. Priced at $109,000. For more 
information or a private showing 
call April Kalish at Vintage Proper- 
ties Itd. 831-8115 or 831-7821. 


DU Area. Just 2 block from Har- 
vard Park and walking distance to 
Porter Hospital. This lovely home is 
accented by oak floors and coved 
ceilings. 2 bedrooms, 1 bath, at- 
tached garage. Updated hitchen 
and bath. 4 year old furnace. New 
double paned windows through- 
out. 2540SouthWashington. Priced 
at $54,900. For more information or 
a private showing callAprilKalish at 
Vintage Properties Itd. 831-8115 or 
831-7821. 


DANGER! BEWARE! 

You are in danger of missing the 
best buy in Capitol Hill. Priced 
under $60,000, these two-story 
townhouses offer all the advan- 
tages of a condominium without 
the expense. Wonderful features 
include new kitchens, refinished 
floors, brass fixtures—even your 
own parking space! Compare, 
then call MaryAnn 388-2014. 


$39,000 FOR A NICE DUPLEX 
How soon we forget when that 
was the norm and not the excep- 
tion. 527 and 531 Inca is newly 


carpeted, fenced both front and _ 


back, or let's just say mint condi- 
tion? Call Lisa for more informa- 
tion, 861-5091. 


A BROADWAY TERRACE 
BARGAIN 
$45,000 still buys a 2-story Vic- 
torian with hardwood floors, deck 
off the kitchen, and two 


bedrooms. Completely refinished 
just for you. Cash, Cnv, FHA, VA, 
CHFA money. Call Lisa 861-5091. 


NOTICES 





‘See A Play at Germinal Stage for 
free! Ushers wanted. Call 
572-0944. 


Find audition 


notices in the 
classifieds in 
Straight Creek Journal 





ARE YOU A SURVIVOR? 
Survivor: (n) that rare individual 
age 25-40 who has made nontra- 
ditional use of a liberal arts edu- 
cation (or little use at all); who has 
come up with unique solutions to 
the fundamental conflict between 
ideals and necessities; who has 
made adventurous choices rather 
than compromises. 

Are you a survivor? Do you 
know someone who is? Two writ- 
ers preparing a book on the lib- 
eral art of survival would like to 


hear from you. Details without | 


Obligation from Rowland-Young, 
Box 747, Greenfield, MA 01301. 


Volunteers Needed to staff Boul- 
der Arts Center galleries 11am- 
Spm Tuesday thru Sunday; and 
for administrative assistance. For 
info phone 443-2122. . 


SERVICES 


Herbal Body Wrap. Drugless treat- 
ment for cellulite. Visible results 
after one session. Dr. Arrington 
393-0178. 





Sailors: Let experienced sailors 
help you plan cruising experience 
of a lifetime. Solo to group. Slide 
program available. Grimm 
333-2334. 


Custom Wedding Ceremonies. 
Call the Rev. Wm. Conklin; 
433-0224. 


Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more peopie get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


ws) 





Biofeedback and Stress 
Management available now to 
downtown Denverites. No fee for 
initial consultation. Biofeedback 
Associates, Suite 2360, Energy 
Center One, 717 17th Street. Call 
893-3199. 


BEHIND 
THE 


Straight 
SCENES Jone 
with 





“Provides a 
fascinating 
account of 
Morris Milgram’s 
pioneering work 
in developing 
integrated 
housing.” 


—CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD M. FRASER 






“Use Your Imagination...” 
to quit smoking, control 
weight, improve skiing 
abilities and minimize stress, 
through hypnosis and self- 
hypnosis. 

Call the Denver Center 
Halena Jakeway Mem. CAH2 
758-1576 





SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION | 


© Brilliant Color © Fine Definition 
+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


Now available in paperback 


them. 


YES! Please send me 


OPE 


Name 
Address 
City om 


OPE 


Royalties from Good hl alcatel go to OPEN. Contributions to 
are tax deductible 


Good Neighborhood 


The Challenge of Open Housing 
By MORRIS MILGRAM 


The paperback edition includes a foreword by Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary, past president of the National Council of Churches, and a 
preface by Karl E. Taeuber, professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. It also contains a section of photographs depicting 
integrated communities and some of the people who live in 


“The most important lesson that Morris Milgram has to offer [is 
that] if each family, in pursuit of its own ends, affirmatively seeks 
to make pro-integration moves, a new, quiet, mass movement 
will emerge. This unheralded movement can in the space of a 
generation transform American race relations: ° 

-from the preface by Kar E. TAEUBER 


Published by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 


JAMES FARMER, Chairman, Fund for an OPEN Society 
9803 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila., PA 19114 


_copies of GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD (paper) by 
Morris Milgram at the special rate of $3.95 each, postpaid. Please have a 
copy autographed to me. My check for $ —— 
is larger than the book price, the difference will be considered as a gift to aid 
s work of providing modest-interest mortgages to minorities and 
whites for housing purchases that decrease segregation. ) 


___is enclosed. (If check 


State Zip 

















How to place 
a classified ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
Categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


= ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee EE ee ee ee A a 


Category 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


Straight Creek Journal 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 





CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
PO. Box 18265 
Denver, CO 80218 





The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 


Name 
Address 
City 

Phone 








Zip 
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A writer 
seen through 
her letters | 


Dearest Andrew 

Edited by Nancy MacKnight 

New York: Scribner’s, 1979. 127 pp. 
$8.95 


By RITA FINK 


AINT PAUL and G. Julius 

Caesar wrote letters to inform 

and to teach. Mark Twain 
found himself titillated in his cor- 
respondence with the young Mary 
Rogers. Samuel Steward wrote to 
Gertrude Stein to inform her of the 
death of a mutual friend. Her 
grateful reply led to friendship and 
visiting. Teilhard de Chadin evoked 
China in his Letters from a Traveller. 
The “Dear Volodya” and “Dear 
Bunny” letters of Nabokov and 


Edmund Wilson spanned thirty 
years of a love-hate exchange. From 
these and more it is clear that one 
incisive way to find the real persons 
behind the writers’ words is to read 
their letters. 

Getting inside the writer holds 
true of the “Letters from V. 
Sackville-West to Andrew Reiber 
1951-1962.” During this cor- 
respondence Reiber, an actor, lived 
in Maine with his companion Walter 
Sinclair, a producer and director. A 
fan of the poetry, novels and essays 
of Sackville-West, Reiber wrote to 
her to express his appreciation of 
her writings and to ask if a friend’s 
son, a student of Tudor architec- 
ture, could visit her Sissinghurst 
Castle to see the restoration of the 
16th-century buildings. 

Sackville-West responded to both 
Reiber’s request and, curiously, ina 
manner inviting a return letter. As 
none of Reiber’s letters are included 
in the book and the editor 
(maddeningly) has often deleted 
paragraphs within S-W’s letters, the 
reader is in the dark as to what 
intrigued her about this unknown 
man, the wild Cape Split coast 
where he lived and the com- 


monplaces of his life. 

Their correspondence is of gar- 
dens and seeds, weather and 
travels—on the surface. What 
makes this slim volume worthwhile 
are the gems of news about S-W’s 
life in England during those dozen 
years prior to her death. 

Of her garden she writes: “The 
ground is hard and cold. The few 
daffodils that have come out lie flat 
on the grass, sparkling and looking 
like crystallized apricots.” 


S-W bemoans the medieval 
English plumbing system; pipes on 
the outside walls freeze tight, then 
thaw to flooding. As if apologizing 
for her unpatriotic criticism, she 
then describes the medal she receiv- 
ed from the Royal Horticultural 
Society: “real gold I would have you 
know—none of your alloys or 
synthetic substitutes. We still do 
this sort of thing with some chic in 
this poor country.” 


S-W responds to a clipping about 
Sissinghurst from the Boston 
Globe, written by Gordon Langley 
Hall. She writes Reiber that “the 
joke” is that Hall is the son of her 
chauffeur, known to his friends as 


Dinkie. “He has managed to get 
himself adopted as her son and heir 
by a Miss Isabel Whitney, who 
provides him with an 8-room flat in 
New York.” She includes the other 
emoluments Mill Whitney provides 
and adds the local family gossip. The 
account is innate upperclass 
snobbery. Actually, Hall’s two 
quoted paragraphs give an excellent 
and concise history of the castle and 
of the extraordinary restoration by 
the Nicolsons. 

Sackville-West writes of her 
lengthy and friendly marriage to Sir 
Harold Nicolson, of her children and 
grandchildren sparingly. She ex- 
presses concern about the con- 
troversy raised by her son Nigel’s 
firm’s publishing of Lolita: “I think it 
is a revolting book, and am very 
angry at Nigel for having got 
involved in it.” 

The gracefulness of the letters 
reveals a softness in the nature of 
the bristly Vita Sackville-West. The 
letters divulge nothing earth- 
shaking. They are delightful reading 
and are a light-hearted addition to 
the mountain of material forming 
around the time and temper of the 
Bloomsbury Group. 











Phipps Auditorium of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, City Park, Montview & Colorado 


FILM/DISCUSSION by Edwin Licht, curator- 
adjunct of arachnology at the Univ. of Colorado 


tion of $1 requested; lunchers welcome. 
794-1550, ext. 411. 


Feb. 20 


bivds., Denver. Fri. 7:30 p.m. An Audubon film 

featuring the ecosystem of the 2350-mile-long 

Mississippi River. Free admission. 575-3872. 
Feb. 15 


POETRY READING by Alan Ginsberg, Anne 
Waldman, Reed Bye, Dick Gallup, Peter Orlovsky 
and Pat Donogan. Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl 
St., Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Admission $3. 444-0202. 


Museum, on the film, The Galapagos Islands. Rm 
157-B of the Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid 
Ave. & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Tue. 7:30 p.m. Licht will discuss the spiders 
found on the islands. Free admission. 492-7704. 

Feb. 19 


JOANNE GREENBUARG, local author of eight 
books, including / Never Promised You a Rose 


LECTURES 


LECTURE, “Malcolm X and the Liberation of the 
Black Mind,” by Joseph Baldwin, member of the 
Afro-American studies faculty at Metropolitan 
State College. Rms 254 & 256 of the Auraria 
Student Center, 1060 11th St., Denver. Thur. 11 
a.m.-1 p.m. Baldwin will speak in conjunction 
with Black Awareness Week. Free admission. 





FILMS on wildlife by Marty Stouffer. West 
Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., 
Denver, Thur. 7:30 p.m. Benefit for the Sierra 
Club features two films by Stouffer: The 
Predators, a film about bobcats, grizzly bears, 
eagles and alligators, and The Wolf and the 
Whitetail, which traces the growth of wolf pups 
and deer fawns. Admission $2.50, children $1. 
321-8292. 


Feb. 14 


PANEL DISCUSSION, “The Future of Black 
Education in Colorado.” St. Francis Interfaith 
Center, 1100 Champa St. on the Auraria campus 
in Denver. Thur. (time to be announced). 
Discussion, in conjunction with Black Awareness 
Week, features state senator Regis Groff; Rachel 
Noel, chairwoman of the Afro-American Studies 
Dept. at Metropolitan State College, and Dr. 
Cecil Glenn, director of Ethnic Studies at the 
Univ. of Colorado at Denver. Free admission. 
629-2957. 


Feb. 14 


POETRY READING by Douglas Anderson, 
Thalia Definski Cady, Craig Crist-Evans and 
Matthew Lennon. Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 
17th Ave., Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. “An Evening 
of Poets” features readings accompanied by 
guitarist Tom Gruning. Admission $4. 831-1299 

Feb. 14 


FILM/DISCUSSION by Walter Beriet on his film, 
American Heartland: The Great River Story. 


Feb. 15 


BROADCAST on “Kicking the Oil Habit,” 
narrated by Robert MacNeil. Sun. 4:30 p.m. 
MacNeil discusses the feasibility of nuclear 
power and conservation in the second broadcast 
of a seven-part documentary, “Energy and the 
Way We Live.” KCFR radio, 90.1 FM. 


Feb. 17 


POETRY READING by Reg Saner, Michael 
Hogan and Jess Graf, sponsored by the Urban 
Institute. Bo-Ban’'s Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. 
Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. “Poems in 
the Cabaret” features readings of original poetry 
as well as live music and an art display. Tickets 
$2.50. 832-1254. 


Feb. 17 


PANEL DISCUSSION, “Bilingual/Bicultural Edu- 
cation: A Second Look,” sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters, 1980 Dahlia St., 
Denver. Tue. 9:30 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 321-7571. 


Feb. 19 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Peter Beamish, director 
of Ceta-Rescue Research, on the rescue of great 
whales. West Auditorium of the Denver Museum 
of Natural History, City Park, Montview & 
Colorado bivds., Denver. Tue. 5:30 & 8 p.m. 
Beamish will discuss new programs which 
prevent whales from becoming entangled in 
fishermen’s nets off the coast of Newfoundland, 
and rescue efforts to safely remove whales 
caught in nets. Admission $3. 575-2987. 

Feb. 19 


Garden, on “An Hour a Day Times 30 Years.” 
Faculty Lounge of the Red Rocks Community 
College, 12600 W. 6th Ave., Golden. Tue. 7:30 
p.m. Greenburg will speak on the life style of an 
author. Free admission. 988-6160, ext. 213. 
Feb. 19 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Tom Noel, faculty 
member at the Univ. of Colorado at Denver and 
author of the book Richthofen’s Montclair: A 
Pioneer Denver Suburb, on “Streetcar Suburbs: 
An Introduction to 19th-Century Denver 
Neighborhoods.” Ross-Cherry Creek Library, E. 
3rd Ave. & Milwaukee St., Denver. Tue. 7:30-9 
p.m. Lecture is the second in the series, “The 
First Coloradans.” Free admission. 388-4011. 
Feb. 19 


LECTURE, “Sait Ii: Arms Control and the 
Russian Threat,” by Steve Thomas, member of 
the political science faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. St. Francis Interfaith Center 
on the Auraria campus, 1060 11th St., Denver. 
Wed. noon. Thomas is the second speaker in the 
series “Issues Forum,” a group of informal 
lectures which focus on political, economic and 
social events of regional, national and inter- 
national importance. Free admission; lunchers 
welcome. 623-2340. 

Feb. 20 


LECTURE, “Beyond the Male Myth,” by Tom 
Olkowski. Rm 328 of the main bldg. of Arapahoe 
Community College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, 
Littleton. Wed. noon-1 p.m. Olkowski will discuss 
the needs of men and whether their priorities 
differ substantially from those of women. Dona- 


629-2957. 
Feb. 21 


DICK GREGORY, political and civil rights 
activist, on “The Liberation of the Black Mind.” 
St. Cajetan’s Church, 9th & Lawrence sts., 
Denver. Thur. 7:30 p.m. Gregory is the keynote 
speaker for Black Awareness Week events on the 
Auraria campus. Admission $3, students $1.50. 
629-3322. 

Feb. 21 


WORKSHOP, “Good as Gold: Self-Esteem,” by 
Libby Bortz, sponsored by the Women's 
Resource Center at Arapahoe Community 
College. Rm 328 of the ACC main bldg., 5900 S. 
Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Sat. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Registration fee: $10. 794-1550, ext. 410. 

Feb. 23 


SEMINAR, “Death: An Ending and a Beginning,” 
sponsored by Grief Education Institute. Denison 
Auditorium of the Health Sciences Center of the 
Univ. of Colorado Medical Center, 8th Ave. & 
Colorad6 Blvd., Denver. Seminar designed to 
alleviate grief associated with death of a loved 
one. Registration fee: $10, students & senior 
citizens $5. 777-9234. 

Feb. 23 


BROADCAST, “Can the Saudi Arabia of Coal 
Dig Its Way Out of the Energy Crisis?" narrated 
by Robert MacNeil. Sun. 4:30 p.m. MacNeil 
explores the merits and drawbacks of coal as an 
energy alternative in the third broadcast of a 
seven-part documentary, “Energy and the Way 
We Live.” KCFR radic, 90.1 FM. 

Feb. 24 
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John Dunning has 

written several well-received 
books, and was a reporter for 
The Denver Post for five years. 


Denver is a panoramic novel as vibrant as the city for which 
it is named, as tumultuous as the era in which it is set. John 
Dunning never lets the reader lose sight of the men and 
women who live their lives on the pages of this saga. 
While crosses burst into angry flames and menacing 
droves of white-robed Klansmen gather against the 
torch-lit skies, the passions and fears and joys and 
hates are played out in Denver in the 1920s. 


AUTOGRAPH PARTY 
FEB. 14 at CHAPTER 1 
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